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The American Book Company 


publish the largest number of books, the best 
books, and the cheapest books. 

They deliver their books anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of the list prices—no 
extra charge for delivery, called a “mailing price.” 

“You can obtain all the books you may need 
of whatever kind from this Company, thereby 
saving yourself time, trouble, and money. 

Correspondence cordially invited. Address 


the office nearest you. 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Portland, Oregon. 
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FOUR 


In the Child’s World. 


By Emivie Poutsson, Illustrated by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
This is a charming book of Morning Talks and Sto- 
ries for the Kindergarten and Primary School, by the | 
well-known author of “ Finger Plays for Nursery and | 
Kindergarten,” with numerous illustrations by the 
same artist. There are nearly fifty talks, covering a 
full year’s course, and the book is handsomely bound 


NEW BOOKS. 


Paper and Scissors in the School-room. 

By Emiry A. Weaver. This book is planned to 
give a practical and systematic course in paper fold- 
ing and cutting for all grades in the public and pri- 
vate schools. The work begins with the simple fold- 
ings adapted to the first year in school and enlarges 
its scope to give cutting suited to higher grade work. 
With over 200 illustrations. Price, paper covers, 25 

















and printed, with over 400 pages. Price, in cloth | cents. 
and gilt, $2.00. Ready October 1. 
Arranged by Nora A. Smiru. This book is for the 


Color in the Kindergarten. * Home, Kindergarten and Sunday School and is made 


By Mitron Braptey. This little book is iitended | up of such songs and carols as have been found popular 
to be a Manual of the Theory of Color and the Prac-| with little children. The melodies are simple and 
tical Use of Color Material in the Kindergarten. It} easily learned, although by good composers. Most of 
contains the latest information to be obtained on this| the songs are intended to be accompanied by natural 
subject and is illustrated ina way that cannot fail to| gestures, such as will readily suggest themselves to the 
be helpful to all who are interested in color teaching | little ones. The book is printed with red marginal 
Price, paper covers, 25 cents. lines and topics. Price, paper, 25 cents. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Notice is hereby given that we have purchased the Monthly Magazine called ** THE KINDER- 
GARTEN NEWS” until now published by L. H. Allen at Buffalo, N. Y., and shall in future issue it at 
Springfield, Mass., beginning September 1. 

The “KiInpDERGARTEN News” has already won for itself an excellent reputation under Mr. Allen’s man- 
agement, which reputation we shall do our best to maintain and enhance. 

It is relied on by all who are interested in the Kindergarten Movement to give the news regarding this 
great cause and abounds in helpful suggestions to every worker in this educational field. It numbers among 
its contributors many of the most widely-known kindergartners in the country, 

The price of the News is only 50 cents a year. If you are interested in the kindergarten as a teacher, a 
parent, or a friend of the children, send us your subscription, We want to make the News the welcome 
guest of every mother who has a little child. Sample copies and advertising rates on application, 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Patrons do well to always remember that there are three distinct departments to our business, Home 
Amusements, Kindergarten and School Devices, and Lithographic Engraving and Printing. We have been 
the leading Lithographers of our section for more than thirty years. We keep a corps of artists constantly 
employed in making original designs and have every facility for doing the best work in this line, both in 
colors and black and white, for commercial houses, publishers, schools, and colleges. * We particularly solicit 
orders for Diplomas to be given to the graduating classes of grammar, high and normal schools. 

We issue a variety of pamphlets which are intended to make the people familiar with our different under- 
takings. First on the list is our Educational Catalogue of eighty pages, which should be in the hands of 
every teacher from the kindergarten to the high school, and every dealer in books, stationery and school sup- 
plies throughout the United States who intends to hold the trade of teachers and school officers, Next comes 
a special catalogue of apparatus for teaching Elementary Science, and then one of those Books for Teachers 
which we publish. Then there is the “little green book” called “ The Bradley Color Scheme,’ which de- 
scribes our apparatus and material for color teaching, together with “Our Little Story,” an illustrated book- 
let giving the history of the concern since 1860, All this literature we freely place at the disposal of our friends. 


DON’T HESITATE TO TELEGRAPH 


If you want anything from us at this time in the year. The rush is on with both of us and the quicker you file 
your orders the sooner you will get your goods. We are selling a great many KINDERGARTEN TABLES AND 
Cuatrs this season. If you use Drawing Paper send for our card of samples. You will like both quality and 
price. If it is more convenient for you to put in your orders through the New York office they will get prompt 
attention. In all matters of Kindergarten Material we challenge comparison with any and all other concerns in 
the country. 

To the WANTs OF THE PRIMARY TEACHER we always lend a willing ear. She will want this fall Cubical 
Counting Blocks, Mrs. Hailmann’s Beads, Reed’s Carboard Objects, Educational Toy Money, Miss Arnold’s 
Natural History Sewing Cards and a multitude of other things which our Catalogue tells all about. Speaking of 
School Devices of every kind, we maintain that our goods win marked favor from the best teachers all over the 
country. Our list of Books ror TEACHERs is gradually growing in number and very perceptibly in quality. 
Bradley’s Colored Educational Papers, Implements and Material for Industrial Drawing and Facsimile Business 
Forms are specialties. Send for the latest catalogue. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


Also CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
ROOM 3, NEW YORK CITY. 


A Christmas Festival Service. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 
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Of the Diactenesnits in English [_ ooking Prorward 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. Riverside 1893 1899 1900 je * 
Picea Series, No. 2. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. plan tor the coming ses- 
Emerson’s Essay: The American Scholar. Riverside 1803 1894 
Literature Series, No. 42. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


FOR ADMISSION TO THE NEW ENGLAND AND MOST OTHER 








American Colleges 
in vacation, your school 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: FOR THE YEARS 1s often in mind. You 





Longfellow’s Evangeline. Riverside Literature Series, No. 1896 1897 1898 ; om 
netelic. 15 cents, postpaid. s10n. One of the ques 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Riverside Literature 1894 to 1900 
Series, No.55 Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. inclusive. ° 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. Riverside Litera- 1895 1896 1900 tions you seek to answer 
ture Series, No. 56. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Modern Classics, Vol. 18. 1898 1899 1900 


40 cents, postpaid. 
Scoit’s Marmion. Rolfe’s Edition. 58 cents, postpaid. 1803 1807 1898 regards the text-books 
Sootre Lady of the Lake. Rolfe'’s Edition. 583 cents, post- 1894 1899 1900 
Hawthorne’ s Twice-To!d Tales. Salem Edition. B4cents, 1897 1898 to be used. It any 
stpaid 


Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables. Salem Edition. 1899 1900 


25 1-2 cents, postpaid. 
Milton's L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Macaulay’s 189 189 changes are contem- 
Essay on Milton, Modern Classics, Vol. 17. 40 cents, post 
paid. 
Scott’s Abbot, ‘94-95; Ivanhoe, '%3; Woodstock, '%; Old Mortality, ‘99; = 
Quentin Durward, 1900. Library Editions. 85 cencs each, postpaid. plated, you should cor 


Most of this material is published also in various other editions which are de- | 


scribed in the Publishers’ Portrait Catalogue. Tres pond with 


The prices given above are the teachers’ prices. Special rates are 
given when ten or more copies of the same book are ordered at the same 


or lass ue. mot UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Educational ‘Publishers, 


TON: 4 PARK STREET ; NEW YORK: 1: East 17th Street ; 


CHICAGO: 28 LAKEsIDE BUILDING, 43747 East 1oth Street, New York. 
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Some of the smallest screws in a watch are so 

SC REWS minute that the unaided eye cannot distinguish 
them from steel filings or specks of dirt. Under a 

ee AND e- powerful magnifying glass a perfect screw is re- 


vealed. The slit in the head is 2-1000 of an inch 
PENCI LS. wide. It takes 308,000 of these screws to weigh 

a pound anda pound is worth $1,585. Such work 
is not found in cheap, short-lived watches. 


It is so with lead pencils, the difference between Dixon's ‘‘ American 
Graphite” Pencils and ordinary pencils is not readily discernible, but it is there and it 
insures you a smooth, easy writing pencil that will last longer than several of the 
cheaper kinds. Pupils will do better 


work at less cost in money and JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


worry when supplied with Dixon's 


‘* American Graphite” Pencils. Jersey City, N. é. 





Seco eeoceoouoqqqqqquqqquqquqseseeseqresose]ce 





262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 











Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
urnishings. 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 WasasH Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to ScreNce DEPT. NaT’L SCHOOL FuR’G Co., 
Established 1871.) 

179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL 
and OPTICAL AP- 
PARATUS, 


\. Valveless Air Pumps, 
\ Improved Static Electrical 
‘achines, 
School Dynamos, 
Solar Proje —_ Micro- 


scupes an 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


(2 Catalogue and Special Net Prices on application 
Mention this paper. 


AOS SCHOOL PENS 















ae ,, 
PERRY & CO,,\2mot 
ay Est. 1824, 

Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
Sole Agents, NFW VoRK. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 


SIDNEY OHIO 








You can learn 4y maiZ Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Bookkeeping or Spanish and not interfere in any 
way with your present duties and be 


GREATLY BENEFITED 


and you will always thank me tor telling you this 
fact. 


Circulars and full information, FKEE. Write 





Lathes for wooo 
and? meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap 

for use in IN 
USTRIAL ané 
) ANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Speciol prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
91) Ruby Street. ROCKFORD, ILL 








W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery | 












i "VOE & 
Cr. R ws 


Manufacturers. a. 


1 ARTISTS 7S MATERIALS 


HOUSE BUNIERS’ 
COLORS 


ho-4 
FINE VARNISHES 


ae invited 
Catalogues of our various departments 
to responsible parties: - 


“olds 


Co.J 


————— es 





a OY - Offices 
g Fu to n St Tc) l=; 





























Light, Compact and Easy of Manipulation, 


Every port ie is mo ry itself. The ease with which 
THE PR may te operated, for both hand as 
tripod use, 4 point appreciated by those desiri 
practical Camera, adapted to meet the demands of be 
Amateur Pho apher. Either glas; plates or films 
may be used. Price, $18. 


Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL | sommamtntronn &CO. 
SUPP LIES. | 3 Som — Staeer, 


ORK. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers, ~~ 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth m 


Send for Sample and Uatalogue. 


drews Manufacturing Co, Blackboards 


76 Fifth Avenue, New 





“Everything forthe School-room” 


MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDS, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c.. 





Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 





STERBROOK 


STEER 2 EP ESR So.  ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 John St, N.Y. 


No. 333. 





Standard School Numbers. 


333,444, 128, 


105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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3s TYPEWRITER 


—:TYPEWRITERS:— 


Remingtons, $40. 





Caligraphs, $25. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Hammonds & Yost, $30. 


Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 











' 10 BARCLAY STREET, 


TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 


NEw YORK 





We Guarantee the title of e every Machine sold wt $ 


RO00000000 000000008888 8888 88888 








WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. 


cor. 48th St., - NEW YORK. 





and other foreign 


BOOKS. 


Send for Catalogue. 





9 
3 
3 
FRENCH 


5 
SCHOOLS - - : 
6 
8 


at special rates. 


may be furnished with all text-books, stationery, 
printing, and completely 


SUPPLIED 


Terms on application. 


BOGGOSGGIIIIIO GIGGIIGOOOIGIIGOHIOOSOO 








25 VOLUMES IN ONE 


—THE-- 


Teachers’ and Students’ 


LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Lindand others. Eleventh 
year. Undiminished popularity. Best ideas and 
best methods of best teachers. 


20—State Superintendents—-20 
and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 


IN PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION, or for daily use in 
school-room. 


NEW EDITION REVISED TO DATE. 


PRICE fit eyies mare ees. o> PRICE 


AG E NTS = This is the easiest thing to 

= sell ever put before teacher 
aang inducements this season. Pages and terms 
ree, 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 (F) Randolph Street, Chicago 





“Practical Suggestions for Kindergartners” 


By Jeannette R. Grecory, of St. Louis, is just 
what the name implies—a book filled with valuable 
suggestions and embracing a connected program 
for forty week’s work, together with talks, stories, 
and illustrations which make it by far the most de- 
sirable reference book yet pub.ished in the interest 
of kindergarten work. For sale by 


G. W. JEFFORDS, 3718 N. 25th St., 


Send for circular containing St. Louis, Mo. 
synopsis. 











2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
BP apne U. 8. A. 
Best Grade Copper an im 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
’ 


Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


FOR LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS 
AND STUDENTS. 


Send me your name and address 


you are interested in any. subject connected 
with study of Natural History, send for my 
list ot Best Booxs,—Botany, Bi 


Mosses, Marine Life, General Zoology, &c., 
&c. Sent on receipt of name with stamp. 
































Two Rare and Valuable Books. - 
Prof. Goopate’s AMERICAN WILD FLOW- 





ERS. 5:1 colored plates. 4to, Cloth. Net $10.00. 


Prof. Eaton’s FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA. | 
81 colored plates. 2 vols. 4tocloth. Net $30.00. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 


20 Arcu Sr., Boston, Mass. | 


/ a. 

CCHET 
For Progressive and Practical 
Schools, and Home 0) 


Acknowledged pean, Rivas to be the best books 
published on the following subjects : 

Spelling aud Letter Writin 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Pla n =: glish, | 
Commercial Law, Bookkeeping, rocket Dic- | 

tionary, Bookkeeping Blanks. 

Specimen pages, and descriptive circular giving 
prices to schools, commendatory letters, e.c., free on 
application. Address the publishers, 

THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK CO 
415 Superior Street, CLEVELAND, Onto. 


BARNES ¥ INK} 


Musical, far sounding, and se eg *~ 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, 









7 



















| work has begun in earnest. 


WESF Troe, f° rie 


Description and prices on application | E. L. Kellogg & CO ,N. Y. & Chicago. 





Monarch Bi 
onarch Bicycles 
ARE ALL WINNERS. 

Four Styles 32 to 40 Pounds. 
The [lost Elegant Ladies’ Wheel 
ever Produced. 
All Bearings Absolutely Dust Proof. 
Detachable Sprockets. 
English Spiral Fibre Tubing. 
Steel Drop Forgings. 
The Best Line of Bicycles that 
Money can Build. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Dealers in open Territory should write us for terms. 


Full Line of Cycle Accessories, 


Get our 24-page catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE C0., 


42-52 North Halsted Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





NOW FOR WORK AGAIN 


The busy hour of preparation for fall school 
Schools are ordering 
new books, repairs are being made, and in the 
course of a few weeks all will be activity again, 


BEAR IN MIND 
that we have the largest and best stock of Books 
and Aids for Teachers. “Every thing published at 
lowest prices—special discounts. A large classi- 
fied ‘** Columbian ” catalogue of these for 6 cents, 
Tess than cost, 


OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS 
| for teachers are the standard books, A numberof 
new books will be issued during the fall, all of 
eat merit. A list of these will be given shortly. 
ine catalogue free, 


OUR EDUCATIONAL PAPERS 


| are unsurpassed for the high class of contributions, 


their clear neo plan, careful editing and 
fine typography he readers of THE JOURNAI 
will be specially interested in 


Educational Foundations $1.00 yr 
Our Times, - - 30C. a yr. 
Special offers on clubs for these papers on ap- 


2 


Please write for informatien to 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


WABreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


iyi} It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, ng less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, ‘nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. pe Se Ce 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 351, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group So. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


ALL -:--+-+ |American and 


yi “aan ~m yousonre| POFeign Flags 


rest. The 
IN BUNTING. 


Imperial 
Bicycle © GEO. B, CARPENTER & (0, 


will give you the eee recreation cy 
make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free Fifth Avenue, and South Water Street, | 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO CHICAGO. ILL. 
OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College 
Chi cago—Business and Shorthand Courses. ooD SALARIES 


Can VISIT won LD’S FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 


QUEEN & CoO., 


(INCORPORATED.,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
axp Chemical Apparatus, 












Send for Con- 
Ddensed Cata- 


logue 219. 


























LARGEST in the WORLD 


Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 





CHEMICALS GLOBES 


AND MAPS 
lidagrivakhede BLACKBOARDS 


- Bullock & Crenshaw, SCHOOL DESKS 
All kinds of 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— School Supplies. 
DEALERS, — 


028 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





— Potter & Putnam 


44 E. rqth St., 
New York. 








Criterion and Parabolon are the 
7 MAGIC best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 
Catalogues mailed man St. New York, Manufacturers 





= - on receipt of the of Lanterns Slides Kc. | 
The new oe Snes Blast salman ib cents LANTERNS gy ey WARDS OFF CONTAGION 





| “It cleanses well, affords a fine lather, its Secutty 


Lediicestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 





Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated. drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York; 


MAGIC LANTERNS! 


r 
| WAR’ MW O0., 1008 Walnet Bt, Phila. Pes 














** Long ago distanced all 1ts competitors.” 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


PACKER’S 
_ TAR SOAP 


‘“* For toilet purposes, and as a remedy in skin dis- 
eases, we commend it as the most satisfactory soap 
that we have ever u . 

Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


It Speedily Relieves Dandruff, 


Chafing, Prickly-Heat, Itching, 
Bites and Stings. 


Its use for Bathing and Shampooing gives 
one a sense of exquisite cleanliness. 


INVALUABLE TO TRAVELERS. 





ment is really delightful, and it has a wonderful 


| soothing and healing influence.” 


Journal of Health, New York. 
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WHE circle around Tue JourNAL increases 
every year. There is a steady widening 
of the once small circle of those who 
believe in education as larger than in- 
struction. The impulse to study edu- 
cation was first felt by the public school 
teachers ; it extended afterward to the private schools. 
It is significant that the graduates of normal schools 
are earnestly sought for by them. 

THE JouRNAL has a large number of private school 
teachers as readers. Almost every parochial school, it 
would seem, subscribes. There is meaning in this move- 
ment. Mr. Acland, the English minister of education, 
said in parliament when asking for thirty millions of 
dollars, “‘Character is what the nation wants.” All 
schools that reach this will be successful; the public 
will patronize them. But this is what is meant by edu- 
cation. 

The private school teacher needs educational journals 
far more than the public school teacher. The reason 
comparatively few make a real success is because they 
do not study education. A man who understands edu- 
cation (we do not say text-books) cannot fail to succeed 
as a private school teacher, unless he goes to the Sahara 
desert. Success for such a man is certain. 

Those who attend summer schools are mainly teach- 
ers of public schools. Why is this? None need to 
understand the philosophy and practice of teaching 
more than the private school teachers. The best pri- 
vate school teachers are the advanced men and women 
from the public schools. We will guarantee success to 
the private school teacher who is.a thorough educator. 


> 


The number of private schools in this country is 
large and they are steadily increasing. Some are won- 
derfully successful, and every one could be that is favor- 
ably located. As Dr. Groff well says: “ Every commu- 
nity of 5,000 inhabitants and over will readily support a 
good private school.” But it requires skill to manage a 
private school. These seem to be the principal points : 
(1) The community must believe that the teacher under- 
stands what he is about; (2) that his heart is in the 
work ; (3) that he is competent in scholarship ; (4) the 
pupils must have a respect and liking for the man. 

A reader of THe JouRNAt is at the head of a large 
Private school in Missouri; he began with but few 
pupils, now there are many hundreds. He has had 
many offers from towns that will give him a building 
free and many advantages if he will but locate with 
them. He has met with great success. Such a man 


could write a book. He would, however, put what he 
had to say in ashort senténce or two: “Know your 
work, Love your work. Put brains into your work,” 


> 


One of our contributors this week touches a truth of 
some considerable importance when he refers to the 
stimulating effect that the private school should have 
upon the public school in the matter of advancement in 
pedagogic method. The public school is more or less 
under political control everywhere, and where it is con- 
ducted on a large scale, where wholesale education is 
pursued, as in city systems, it cannot fail to remain, for 
a long time to come, more or less of a machine. 

The private school, on the contrary, should be a 
hotbed of originality. The most favorable conditions 
for experimentation are within its grasp, and continued 
advance in method should be made on its freer lines of 
action, The best private schools should thus afford 
much suggestion and guidance to the corresponding in- 
stitutions maintained by government. In order that 
private schools may make the best use of their compara- 
tive freedom and have every means of conducting edu- 
cational research, we should be glad to see all barriers 
removed to their freest competition with the people’s 
schools. The unequal competition of the present places 
them at a disadvantage. 


> 


We hear sometimes of the “purse proud” aristo- 
cracy. There is also a birth-proud aristocracy, which 
comprises more than the titled few. Too many of “ the 
middle class,” indulge in that form of vanity commonly 
called pride of birth. “Such superior blood!” No 
one wonders at its successes, but all exclaim at its falls 
and failures. Dickens lashes these people unsparingly 
as he goes about through the slums, showing good 
and evil and bringing forth into bright daylight the 
noble characters that cannot even account for the fact 
that they were born at all, and have grown up in pov- 
erty and amid vice and are noble still. 

Most teachers belong to the middle class, with its 
often inadequate notions of the poor and their lives 
and characters, and many are unmistakably under the 
contagion of the prejudices we have referred to, Teach- 
ers, however, who have taught waif schools, and also the 
children of the rich report that there is, as a rule, more 
“to take hold of” in little unfortunates from the haunts 
of vice than in children who have been spoiled by wealth. 
Of the two sad beginnings, that which includes pamper- 
ing seems to be the worse, producing a hard selfishness 
which social culture may later conceal, but can never 
eradicate. 

> 

“Brodie, after an exhaustive consideration of the 
facts, affirms that the mind of animals is essentially the 
same as that of man.” 
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Two Neglected Points in the 
Teaching of English. 


By WILSON FARRAND. 


Power of expression is to some extent inborn; to a 
still greater extent , however, it is acquired by associa- 
tion. Ifa boy could hear only good English spoken and 
meet nothing but good English in his reading, practice 
would be the one thing that he would need to secure a 
satisfaetory command of language. But unfortunately 
our boys do hear and read a great amount of slip-shod 
and incorrect language. To offset this and to supply 
the necessary practice is the task of the school. 

Three things are generally recognized as needed to 
secure the desired end: acquaintance with the best 
literature, knowledge of what constitutes good English, 
and extensive practice in the application of this know- 
ledge. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not to discuss 
the broad question of the teaching of English, but 
merely to call attention to two points in training our 
pupils that seem in danger of being slighted or over- 
looked altogether. 

In the first place, the value of reading as an aid in 
securing a good style is not so generally recognized as 
it should be. Reading, especially reading aloud in such 
a way as to bring out the meaning and force of the sen- 
tence, fixes in the mind the form of expression, and 
there is an unconscious tendency on the part of the 
reader, when he comes to express thought for himself, 
to reproduce the form or at least the style of the model. 

A careful series of observations carried on for a num- 
ber of years has led me to the conclusion that poor 
spelling and poor expression are very frequently due to 
poor reading. Bad spellers will be found almost invari- 
ably to be bad readers. ‘Their eyes take in the word as 
a whole, without a clear preception of its component 
parts, and the result is not only inability correctly to 
reproduce the word later, but, at the time, frequent 
hesitation over a word or the mistaking of it for another 
similar in form. 

In the same way there is a very general tendency to 
read a sentence as a whole, with only so muchattention 
as may be necessary for a fair jump at its meaning; the 
natural and logical result of such a habit is seen in care- 
less and incorrect expression. 

For the prevalence of this tendency our modern 
methods of elementary education must be held largely 
responsible. For its correction there is a direct and 
practical remedy at hand in allopathic doses of reading 
aloud. 

For the effect on the pupils’ power of expression, 
then, if for no other reason, all the reading that is 
possible should be done in school. In the earlier years 
there should be daily practice in reading aloud, and 
during the more crowded later years the practice should 
be as frequent as possible. 

One point remains in some respects the most import- 
ant of all. Much of the weakness of our pupils in power 
of expression is due to their lack of clearnessand exact- 
ness of knowledge, and to the lack of insistence on 
accurate and precise statement in recitation. Clearness 
of thought must precede clearness of expression, and 
teaching that produces clear and accurate thinking will 
tend to produce clear and accurate speaking and writing. 

The modern theory of education makes the recitation 
a teaching exercise, not a simple hearing of the lesson. 

This is excellent but it is often carried’ to such an 
extreme as to sacrifice almost entirely the much needed 
training in expression. 

It is not enough that the pupil is able to know and 
think; he must be able to make his thought and knowl- 
edge intelligible to others. The daily recitation in alge- 
bra, Latin, history, or physics gives the opportunity for 
developing the command of language, and it is possible 
to- embrace this opportunity without sacrificing the 
teaching value of the recitation, and without impairing 
the thoroughness of the instruction in the formal sub- 
ject of the lesson. 
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The number of intelligent teachers who deny the val- 
idity of this principle of making every lesson a lesson in 
English is surprising ; the number of those who, assent- 
ing to itin theory, violate it in practice, is almost appal- 
ling. The more strongly this principle is impressed 
upon our teachers the less complaint we shall have of 
the poor English used by our graduates. 

A professor in one of our leading colleges remarked 
to me several years ago that the entrance examination 
papers handed in by the pupils from a certain school 
were noticeable for the good English used in them, I 
made an investigation of the work of that school. I 
found no more formal instruction in English than is 
found in the average school— and that is very little. 

But I found in every class in the school a rigid insis- 
tence on clearness of thought and on precision of expres- 
sion, and I think that I found the secret of the results 
attained when the head master said to me: “I believe 
that I can teach more English in my algebra class than 
I can in any other way.” 

Formal instruction in English will aiways be neces- 
sary, but the more good reading our pupils do, the better 
they know how to read, and the more strongly our 
teachers of geometry, Greek, and chemistry are im- 
pressed with the idea that they are teachers of English 
as well, the less need will there be for grammar and 
rhetoric study, and the more nearly we shall approach 
the desired standard—when the power of expression of 
our pupils will keep pace with their mental development, 
and they will leave our hands able to express their ideas 
in language marked by clearness, force, and some degree 
of elegance. 


ta 
Advantages of Boarding Schools. 


By L. SEELEY, Principal Ferry Hall Seminary for Ladies, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Public school teachers look with suspicion upon the 
work done in private schools, regarding them as super- 
ficial. They regard them as schools to which the 
wealthy send their children, partially to avoid the com- 
mon or poorer classes, partially to give them a smatter- 
ing of painting, French, music, etc., but perhaps more 
for the sake of teaching society manners. It is not ex- 
pected that there shall be thorough instruction, but that 
the young lady shall learn how to enter and retire from 
a drawing room, how she shall behave in society, how 
to bow, how to sit, etc., etc. I must admit that the 
above was my ideaof the aim and object, as well as 
practice, of the average young ladies’ boarding school 
after fifteen years’ teachingin thepublicschools. I am 
sorry to say that the facts in many cases bear out the 
opinion obtained, but in fewer instances than was be- 
lieved. The instructors in most of these schools are 
ladies of finest culture and training and their influence 
cannot be otherwise than elevating. ‘Many of these 
schools fit their students for the severe work of Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith, as well as the co-educational 
colleges, and their preparation is thorough. 

But there is one feature of boarding school life that 
is most important of all, and to this I wish to call espe- 
cial attention. It is the advantage that comes from 
living with the teachers for seven days of the week for 
a large part of the year, It is for this that many par- 
ents send their daughters away from home. The teacher 
whose work does not cease when the class is dismissed 
and the school hours over has advantages that cannot 
be estimated. Education means the shaping and build- 
ing of character. There are sides of character that are 
never manifested in the class-room or in the day-school. 
The unselfishness which is cultivated by living with a 
hundred other girls, the thoughtfulness engendered by 
being with others with equal rights day in and day out, 
the atmosphere of social equality, the necessary respect 
for discipline, are inculcated in a boarding school as in 
no other place that I canconceive of. Many girls come 
from homes where they are the only daughter. From 
the very nature of things they have had their own way, 
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and however lovable their natural dispositions may be, 
there have grown up in their lives some things that need 
correction. Many have lived in communities where the 
social position of their parents has made them leaders 
and has brought them unusual attention. In the board- 
ing school they meet others who have enjoyed like dis- 
tinctions and they are thus obliged to measure them- 
selves with their equals from asocial standpoint. This 
cannot fail to remove their self-conceit and bring them 
to a more proper conception of their own worth. 

Then habits of punctuality are not likely to be taught 
in the home. Ifa daughter is late to breakfast in her 
home it makes but little difference, as there are but 
few persons to be disturbed ; but this will not do where 
a great many are involved. The late hours may be in- 
dulged at home, thus undermining the health, while in the 
boarding school early hours for retiring are insisted 
upon. Then the plainer, simpler fare has an excellent 
influence in correcting the early tendency to dyspepsia 
so prevalent now-a-days with American women, which 
comes from irregular habits in eating, excessive use of 
candies and other sweets, and abnormal and unnatural 
use of food. The rigid discipline of the German army 
very often corrects bad habits that have been formed, 
and many a young man who enters the army a moral 
and physical wreck, comes out with new habits, new 
health, new purpose. So too the necessary discipline, 
which can be enforced in a boarding school better than 
anywhere else, acts as a physical corrective, and often 
as amoral corrective. Many a girl with excellent im- 
pulses and good intentions is spoiled at home by the 
mistaken notions of over-indulgent parents. I believe 
that the child likes discipline. He may resist it tem- 
porarily and avoid it if possible, just as we put off un- 
pleasant tasks ; but it is natural for the parent to com- 
mand and just as natural for the child to obey. 

But many parents find that their children have gotten 
into habits or formed associations that they do not ap- 
prove of. Such wrong habits can be corrected better 
in a boarding school than elsewhere, for these reasons : 
1. ln a boarding school there are many other students 
having equal rights and demanding those rights, which 
necessarily must be respected. 2. The teachers are en- 
tirely impartial. Parents find themselves assenting to 
practices that they do not approve of, but are hard to 
break because they /ave assented to them. 

The teacher is free from any entanglement. She 
must necessarily be more careful in discipline than the 
parent because her discipline must be such as might 
apply to a hundred. Then her time and thought are 
devoted to this, while the parent necessarily has other 
duties to perform. Many a child is neglected in 
the home because the parents do not have time to attend 
to him. 3. The opportunity for and necessity of prompt- 
ness in duty, regularity of habit, and attention to the 
minute matters of life. Irregularity in the school at- 
tracts attention; in the home itis not noticed. As 
woman is coming more and more to take part in public 
affairs, it becomes more and more necessary that she 
should learn to be punctual in keeping appointments, 
accurate in business matters, and strict in adhering to 
duty. In many homes these lessons are never learned, 
because of the inability of the parents to teach them. 
It seems to me that the class of people who can afford 
to send their children away to boarding school, are the 
very ones most apt to neglect this important side of 
their children’s education. Hence the value of this 
kind of a school to them. 

But there is still another side of boarding school life 
to be considered, and itis avery important one. I 
allude to the daily contact, at table, in class-room, and 
in the school-home with the teachers. The teacher has 
an opportunity to see a side of a girl’s life never seen 
by the day school teacher. She becomes the trusted 
confidant of the pupil and thus is able to prepare her 
for the important duties likely to devolve upon her in 
after life. As the late Stoy used to say, “ Well-balanced 
education must include the heart as well as the head 
and hands.” Many a girl is brought into active Chris- 
tian work while at school, and trained in doing that work. 
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Qualifications Necessary in the Head 
of a Private School. 


By Dr. Geo, G. Grorr. 

In order that a private school may meet with success 
there are certain qualifications which must exist in the 
principal, without which it is hardly possible for the 
school to prosper. Some of these qualifications we 
will try to plainly state. 

1. He must be a Business Man.—This is a first essen- 
tial. He will need this qualification in the selection of 
a site for his school, in bargaining for its purchase or 
rent, in the selection of his teachers, in the collection 
of the tuition fees from his patrons, and, if he boards 
his pupils, in the control of servants and in the pur- 
chase of household supplies. 

One will not fail to observe how much is here required 
which is not needed in a teacher of public schools, nor 
indeed in any teacher in a private school below the 
principal. Where the school belongs to a corporation, 
there is usually a division of labor, and often at the 
same time a deficiency of attention to details. Asan 
illustration of what one man can do and do well, the 
writer may cite the case of the principal of an academy 
at which he spent four years: There were about roo 
boarders and 150 day pupils. The principal was the 
best teacher the writer has ever known. He has never, 
after a wide experience, met another man or woman 
who could handle a class as did this man. And yet he 
did all the purchasing for the school, had full charge of 
servants, etc., besides making a full day in the class- 
room. ‘This was a general academy and college prepar- 
atory school and was a great financial success. 

2. The Principal Should bea Man of Broad Training 
and Culture.—This is necessary because he is running a 
school in competition with other schools, both public 
and private. The reputation of a school depends in 
greater part on the scholastic reputation of its teachers, 
and especially of its principal. From private schools, 
many of the pupils go to college, and unless the principal 
is a well trained man, these pupils will fail of proper 
preparation, the reputation of the school will speedily 
decline, and all support from this desirable class of 
students will soon cease. In the preparation for his 
work, the principal should have studied the unity of 
education, and he should be thoroughly grounded in all 
the principles which underlie the theory of educational 
science. 

3. He Should be a Social Man.—To a public school or 
to a college, pupils are senf as a matter of course. They 
must de drawn to a private school. The reputation for 
scholarship possessed by the principal and by his faculty 
will in part do this, but the social qualities of the prin- 
cipal will be a large element in drawing pupils to the 
school. His manner of meeting pupils and their parents 
in social intercourse will largely determine his success 
or failure. 

4. He Should be a Man of Settled Religious Convictions. 
—This is a religious nation. Parents adhere to widely 
different sects, or to none at all, but they all desire 
their children trained by upright, moral, religious men 
and women. The success of a principal will in large 
measure Cepend upon the manner in which he impresses 
his patrons and the community as a moral and religious 
man. If he is immoral, or unsettled in his convictions, 
his school will certainly suffer. 

5. He Should Possess Good Health——At \east in the 
years when the school is being established, the princi- 
pal will need vigorous health to perform his arduous 
tasks. Later, when the school is on a sound basis, 
much of the work may be removed from the shoulders 
of the principal. Physical perfection in the teacher is 
the ideal, and always, where possible, it is to be attained. 

6. He Must Possess Executive Ability. —This in part is im- 
plied when it is stated that he must be a good business 
man. But a knowledge of men and how to control 
them is needed in the principal. He is the court of 
last appeal in cases where trouble arises between serv- 
ants, pupils, or teachers. If he cannot control all these 


















































































and maintain harmony, there can be no hope of success 
for his school. 

In conclusion, this is the golden age of the public 
school. Golden ages have always been followed by 
periods of decay. The public school needs a healthful 
rivalry to maintain itself strong and healthful. This 
rivalry it will find in the private school. The writer 
fully believes that sound education will be found in 
those communities where this rivalry most fully exists. 
For enterprising men and women, properly qualified for 
the work, the private school offers many inducements. 


¥ 
Psychic View of Manual Training. 


By WALTER J. Kenyon, Cook County Normal School. 


Seldom does the manual training argument touch 
upon the psychic development of the individual. Pages 
and volumes are filled with the economics of industrial 
instruction. Writer after writer views the question 
from the social side. The moral and ethical standpoints 
are not neglected. The side issues, such as the abate- 
ment of discipline, fill the interstices. Valiant defend- 
ers repel the charge of trade teaching. But after all is 
said and re-siid, is not the imperative necessity for 
manual training found in the fact that the individual 
cannot become hereditary possessor of the accrued 
powers of the race? It is true. Man has hewn his 
way from the initial phase of intellect by a conflict, 
hand to hand, with matter. He has been a multiplied 
Perseus, ever again slaying the new-shaped Sphinx. 
And thus has his fiber waxed stronger and finer. To- 
day is like a blossoming flower upon that long growth- 
stem reaching back through the sub-soil of human de- 
velopment. What, shall we pluck the blossom and say 
itis independent of current nourishment? Shall we 
vaunt ourselves on our inventors, our statesmen, our 
poets, our great men in every walk? Shall we say that 
these intellects, the fruit of the ages, are the proto- 
types of generations who are to maintain these heights 
without recourse to the sources of power? It cannot 
be. The oarsman, complacent in his lead, rests on his 
oars. Immediately his headway decreases. Ever more 
sluggishly he creeps, and finally stops. So shall man, 
in his thought-craft, lose his motion, on that moment 
when he spurns the recurring impetus of sense-cul- 
ture. 

Labor was the mentor of man when literature was 
unborn. It was the parent of literature with man; lit- 
erature is its offspring with the child. Labor in the 
concrete, mind acting through sense, was the precursor 
of labor in the abstract, mind inbreeding upon itself, 
living upon its hoarded stores. Will you say the 
divorcement can stand for aye? Will you say that 
heredity transmits the total? 

Labor has been the price of race-intellect, labor must 
still be the exchange for each individual advance. Else 
why has each of us his physical senses? What are they 
for? To reveal the exterior world tothe ego. To ex- 
pound, through its matter-forms, its laws. What is the 
process? Corporal labor. What isthe result? Intel- 
lectual and spiritual development. 

Before this cry for manual training all others must 
give way. It is the demand for the perpetuity of the 
human mind. Carrying with it the problems of original 
truth, of reason, of right, it isa cry for the preserva- 
tion of the whole human entity. 

The average city-born child to-day is heir to a most 
doleful legacy—responsibility without cumulative assets. 
That which built his fathers from time immemorial is 
not for him. He is an ethereal blossom, ethereal in 
altitude, yet as cruelly subject to gravitation as the 
low-born swain. In vain will he probe his veiled inheri- 
tance for intuitions sufficient for his need. He is in a 
deepening tide,but the shallows where his fathers learned 
to swim he has never known. Let their acquirements 
keep his intelligence above the sea of oblivion ! 

The stamina of this generation was not begot by the 
same, nor by the last, nor the next, but by all. It was 
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wrung from all the ages of physical circumstances. It 
has been cumulative so far as man has labored, not 
alone within the phantasies of day-dreams, but in. the 
fields of Touch. Repudiate Touch and Mind recedes, 
Deny the chemical components of the wheat and your 
bread ceases to be. Rome throve as a war nation while 
her generals wore their arms. She died when their 
muscles had softened by relaxation. The Victorian 
Age is a water-lily floating upon the rising lake of time. 
The stem reaches down, ages down, to the very roots of 
man. Throughout the reach it is surrounded by nour- 
ishing conditions. Who that cherishes the blossom 
dare sever the stem? Who says the stem shall not 
continue its processes as the lake surface bears the 
blossom still upward ? 

Labor has made man. Labor, only labor, shall pre- 
serve him. The patrician and the serf alike owe their 
heritage to labor. They arebut molecules of that great 
aggregate,Man. He who was once a germ, he who now 
is the product of labor. Man, still and always a tenta- 
tive growth, his impetus gauged by the naturalness of 
his labor conditions. 

Do not deprive the child of labor. Nature gives it 
to the baby, the school doors shut him from it. Let 
Nature come to school with the child. Let him work. 
Let him work in the conerete. Let the concrete, with 
him, as with his race, make possible the abstract, rather 
than overlie it. Give the school child his birth-right, 
give him manual training. Give it early ; don’t wait till 
his intellectual-moral fiber has irrevocably set. Manual 
training should not be specializing, it should be forma- 
tive. It may well de in the high school, but it mwsé be in 
the lower schools. The material earth subtends the 
ethereal blue. 

od 


Cause and Cure of Pedagogical 
Stagnation in Cities. 


By the AUTHOR oF “ THE CoMING SCHOOL.” 


That there 7s pedagogical stagnation in cities no one 
will fora moment deny. It is equally beyond question 
that the cause is the contented non-professional teacher. 
Many subsidiary causes may be assigned, but they all 
hinge upon this one. 

1. It may be said that political control of the schools 
is at the bottom of the evil. Political control can do 
little harm except by appointing and securing in her 
position the untrained and non-progressive teacher. 

2. Schools are doubtless too large for liberal organi- 
zation. A principal at the head of a typical full-graded 
city school must regulate the work of the classes with 
an approach to clock-like precision in order to keep in 
ready touch with it all. But were all of his classes 
taught by trained, able, and studious teachers, it would 
no longer be necessary for him to keep strict tally of 
the daily work or to dictate minutely the amount of 
time to be devoted to each subject. The crippling 
effect of tyrannical supervision would cease to be the 
lesser of two huge evils, the greater being pedagogical 
anarchy. 

3. Similarly, it may with truth be alleged that the 
school system of a great city calls for a great man to 
control it as superintendent, and that great men are not 
numerous or do not survive the political swim toward 
high pedagogical offices. Yet, were the class teachers 
all professionally trained and conscientiously devoted 
in seeking the best light to work by, and were the 
principals of schools persons of pedagogical training, 
experience, and judgment, knowing when to guide and 
when to let alone, greatness in the superintendent’s 
chair would not remain so vital a matter. 

4. The parsimony of the tax-payer may be stated as 
the fundamental cause of the cheap, wholesale teaching 
that results from crowding too many children into a 
class, and too many classes into a cramped school 
building, with cramped school grounds. But from two 
to three thousand earnest professional teachers, at work 
making public opinion, each and all zealous for im- 
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proved conditions, and able to state and defend the 
educational principles that are violated by a false 
economy—such a body would soon win roomier pro- 
vision for school work. 

5. [t has been suggested that the majority of these 
teachers are women, who do not intend always to re- 
main in the profession and consequently do not think 
it worth while to elaborately improve themselves for its 
work. In reply to this, it is only necessary to point to 
the progressive work, almost universally done by well- 
trained women, when they are left comparatively free 
from meddling supervision. 

6. It may be urged that the flagstones beneath the 
children’s feet on their way to school, and in the school 
yards, yield no Studies in herbage ; that specimens for 
nature study cannot be obtained in sufficient numbers ; 
that it would be dangerous, if not impossible to take 
the children through the crowded thoroughfares to 
the country for geographical study ; that the curriculum 
is practically narrowed to the three R's and methods to 
the text-book by the insuperable difficulties of the situ- 
ation. This may be met very simply by the question, 
How much effort is made? and the answer to this ques- 
tion will again point to the dearth of teachers possess- 
ing professional training and enthusiasm. 

This question, also suggests the beginning of a 
cure. The difficulties and discouragements of the city 
teacher are so great that many who might make noble 
effort under more favorable conditions make none. 
But, added to this, the official encouragement offered 
to striving, stirring teachers is so slight that many more 
who might become capable .professional students and 
progressive forces prefer blissful ignorance and the 
distractions of society. 

There is-litele or no attempt made to classify teach- 
ers as professional and non-professional. While wheat 
and chaff are treated alike the wheat must feel itself 
smothered, and the chaff is likely to remain contented 
with its own light weight. Ateacher who has bestirred 
herself from the beginning to find and apply the best 
methods remains totally unknown to her board of edu- 
cation, and if she desires a change of position, must do 
as much miserable wire- pulling as her inert neighbor. 
Even her superintendent knows little or nothing of her 
conscientious effort, or of the sounder principles upon 


which she has based more enduring results, but con- — 


tents himself with a periodical flash view of what she 
has visibly accomplished. ‘Lhere are those who do not 
work for recognition, and yet feel the utter lack of rec- 
ognition that is so generally their portion after much 
deserving work. 

Supervising officers know the truth of the saying, “As 
is the teacher so is the class.” Superintendents and 
others who visit schools for purposes of careful obser- 
vation know that, within lesser limits, As ts the principal 
so ts the school is also true. A new principal who pos- 
sesses leadership can soon do much to regenerate a poor 
school. In a still more limited degree the schools of 
the city reflect the caliber of the superintendent. Three 
succeeding superintendents have been known to lift a 
very large city out of a condition of almost utter peda- 
gogical stagnation to one of very general activity. 
They didn’t do it alone, but they fed the little fire 
there was and helped it spread. 

Nor did they do all that might have been done. 

For instance, busy as these zealous and effective men 
were kept by the routine of office, one of them might 
readily have found time to frame and circulate the fol- 
lowing blank to be filled out by every teacher in the 
city, and, repeated annually or semi-annually: (What an 
effect it would have had !) 

1. What educational paper or papers have you sub- 
scribed for during the past year ? 

2. Mention some useful hint that you have received 
from one of these periodicals and successfully applied. 

3. What educational book or books have you read 
during the past year ? 

4. State some point in which you agree or differ with 
the author of one of these works. 

5. What educational meetings have you attended dur- 
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ing the past year? (If you have attended many, men- 
tion a few of the most important.) 

6. State briefly some point in relation to which light 
was shed upon your work at one of those meetings. 

Will any one who knows the teaching constituencies 
of large cities dare estimate the number of teachers 
who would be compelled to answer “ None!” to aLLof 
these questions at their first round? And will any one 
who has watched the effect of a “scare” of this sort 
doubt that at the second round these same questions 
would be differently answered? Or will any one doubt 
that the effect of the increased attention to pedagogi- 
cal science thus stimulated would be felt in a somewhat 
improved practice of the art? Is it not even probable 
that earnest students and broad teachers might here 
and there be the product—and persons who had-grown 
up without educational ideals, though capable of grasp- 
ing them, discovering for the first time that there are 
such things? 

At any rate the professional wheat would be sifted 
from the chaff. Thedead weights would have put them- 
selves on record, and should they remain content so to 
record themselves year after year, the authorities hav- 
ing appointment and promotion in hand would be pub- 
licly justified in making just distinctions. Those who 
study their art to little purpose may be forgiven, and 
their numbers will diminish as normal schools increase 
in number and life, and in the strictness with which they 
limit graduation. Those who do not study at all, and 
yet presume to practice the art of arts, should be forced 
as rapidly as possible into other ways and means of liv- 
ing. 

The cure of the great inertia of city teaching bodies 
has been merely hinted at. Two lines of action include 
almost all that the superintendent can do in this direc- 
tion. One is to breathe enthusiasm into those capable 
of responding to higher ideals, and this is a work of 
genius ; the other is to forcibly stir up the unrespon- 
sive, and this a work of device. 


¥ 


“The growing feeling that children should be in- 
structed in the beginnings of science and taught to use 
their eyes in the world about them needs no defence. 
Among the sciences there is none that appeals to them 
more directly than botany. An instance showing the 
increase in interest in this direction is the issuing of a 
circular by the Wayne Horticultural society offering 
prizes for the best collection of wild flowers from the 
vicinity, competitors for the different prizes to be under 
twenty, sixteen, or twelve years of age. Collections of 
insects have been made by a busy professor of mathe- 
matics as a relaxation; in collecting, he spent time in 
the open air, and had an object for walks into the coun- 
try or for trips. It has been done by children who 
made collections of everything that could be preserved, 
and eagerly listened to all that they could hear about 
their specimens. Pages might be written on the value 
of this work for children, from almost every point of 
view ; for the pleasure at the time, for the cultivation 
of a happy disposition, for the advantage of a habit of 
observation, and of the knowledge thus acquired as an 
aid in making them intelligent men and women. Child- 
hood is the natural time for observing, and to deprive 
one of the opportunity is like laming him for life.” 


¥ 


“ Every one familiar with the dog will admit that that 
creature knows right from wrong, and is conscious when 
he has committed a fault. Many domestic animals have 
reasoning powers and employ proper means for the at- 
tainment of ends. How numerous are the anecdotes 
related of the intentional actions of the elephant, and 
the ape! Nor is this apparent intelligence due to imita- 
tion, to their association with man, for wild animals 
that have no such relation exhibit similar properties. 
In different species, the capacity and character greatly 


vary. 
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The Sum of It All. 


The boy that by addz¢/zom grows, 
- And suffers no subtraction, 
Who muiltipites the thing he knows, 
And carries every fraction, 
Who well dzvzdes his precious time, 
The due proportion giving,— 
To sure success aloft will climb, 
Interest compound receiving. 
— Dr. Ray Palmer. 


¥ 
Arithmetic. I. 


THE Four RULES. 
(Work for One Month.) 


It is supposed that the pupils have a knowledge of figures to 
some extent ; if possible that they have been presented philosoph- 
ically according to the Grube plan. The idea in the teacher’s 
mind must be to enlarge the comprehension, not to teach to “ do 
sums.” There are certain things the mind wants to do and at- 
tempts to do. These are of two great kinds: (1) To unite quantities; 
(2) to separate or divide quantities. Outof these arise five prob- 
lems, however: (1) uniting when quantities are unlike, as 5 + 7; (2) 
when alike, as 5+5+5; (3) dividing where one number is to be 
lessened by another, as 7-2; (4) when a number is to be sepa- 
rated into halves, thirds, etc., as } of 12 ; (5) when a number is sep- 
arated into groups, as 12 into 4’s. 

t. The teacher will give small problems in addition, all of them 
arising from life action, as “John has 15 marbles and buys 13 
more; how many has he?” 

2. The pupil must himself make up problems of this kind. It 
may be supposed by some that the writing of problems is a waste 
of time, but this is a mistake. 

3. There may be some drilling on addition to obtain readiness, 
but this must be carefully done, and not made tiresome; five or 
ten minutes is all the mind will bear at one time. By following 
the practice for several months a few minutes each day sufficient 
quickness may be obtained. It is no failure if a boy in his first 
years in school cannot add numbers with rapidity. It°is a me- 
chanical dexterity, like ball playing, that is learned by practice. 
Do not attempt proficiency before going on ; when they get hold 
of the idea of addition, then advance ; come back and review and 
add more. 

4. Subtraction will be handled after the same manner. Keep a 
typical problem before the pupil; ask for no definition. (It was 
the old idea that a pupil must learn to define subtraction even be- 
fore he performed the work.) “John has 18 marbles and gives 
away 9.” Each pupil brings in ten problems on cards and they 
are handed to other pupils. 

Don’t talk of borrowing. -2—-19. ‘‘ Nine from two cannot be 
taken; take a ten from 5; it is ten units; it is now 40 + 12. 
Now I can subtract.” Keep the subtracting below 100 for some 
time, 

. The mastering of the multiplication table is often a source 
of difficulty. It is a great mistake to attempt to fix it in the mind 
simply as words—this is the usual practice. Singing it is a still 
greater error. This plan has been employed with success every 
time. 

THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE, 


Each pupil ties up ten bunches of sticks, each bunch having 
fwo sticks (toothpicks answer very well); ten with ¢47ee in each ; 
ten with four in each, and so on up to ten. Each bunch is la- 
beled 2, 3, 4, etc. They are put in a box. A pupil is called on: 
“Take the twos.” He rises and lays down a bunch on the table, 
and says 2; another and says 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 

Another is called on: ‘‘ Mary, take the threes.”” She rises and 
puts down a bunch on the table and says, 3; another, and says 6, 
and so on. 

There are great advantages in thus dozng the table; doing it 
tells them what is meant by three 4's, for example ; it holds their 
attention ; in saying the words the mind often wanders. A gen. 
tieman was employed to give private lessons to a boy who had 
been declared “ too thick-headed to go to school ” by his teacher, 
and this method was found to make him a bright boy. 

The teacher makes life problems: ‘“ John bought 17 marbles 
at § cents each.” The teacher says, “ Will 17 marbles at 5 cents 
cost the same as 5 marbles at 17 cents?” If they say, “ It will,” 
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the teacher says, “ Prove it.” They do prove it. The teacher 
says, “ This is the way we take 5 17’s; first 5 7’s, then 5 Io's; 5 
7's are 35—3 tens and 5 units; 5 and 3 are 8 tens—-the product 
is 85.” 

The pupils bring in ten problems each. 

The teacher gives out, “ John has 85 marbles to divide among 
5 boys; what part will each have?” One-fifth. “I take one-fifth 
of 8 tens first, it is 1 and 30 over, + 5=35; one-fifth of 35 is 7. 
The quotient is 17.” 

Numerous examples are first given with small divisors, not 
over ten. The pupils bring in problems. 

The teacher finding them comprehending the steps, gives a 
9)3,843 problem like this: “ John has 3,843 marbles to divide 

—-— among 9 boys” They solve it in the usual way, He 

427. says “it is sometimes done in this way.” 


9)3.843(427 ° 
36 


24 
18 
63 
63 
Then problems are given to be done in a similar way ; prob- 
lems in which the division is Zess than 10, 


GROUPING, 


The teacher gives this problem. “ John has 36 marbles and 
gives four to each of his companions ; he will portion them out in 
groups or piles of four, will he not? Now how can we find cut 
how many groups or piles of 4 marbles each there will be? How 
many 4’s in 36?” Nine. “Yes. Well suppose he had 84 
marbles, how many piles of marbles or groups of 4 marbles 

4)84, 
then? I put down -— and try to find how many 4’s in 8. 
21 
There are two, so I put that down ; how many 4’s in the 4; there 
is one. I put that down; in all there are 21 fours in 84.” Then 
he gives out similar problems. 


RETURNING OVER THE GROUND. 


Now problems may be given which will demand the use of two 
operations, uniting and separating. Begin with small examples: 
‘* John bought 12 marbles first and then 8, and then gave away 6. 
How many had he left?” 

Make a statement. First I must unite the 12 and 8, and then 
take away 6. “ How many operations?” Two. In this way. 
without aiming at results, pupils are led to do the thinking needful 
for the solution. If he is not made a thinker the time is wasted. 
Let the pupils produce examples on this model—each ten. 

Again, “ John buys 4 marbles at 3 cents each and sells them at 
4 cents each; what does he make? Make astatemeént.” ‘What 
he pays I must first find, and then what he gets, and then sub- 
tract. 

‘“‘How many operations?” Three. 

‘*Now let us have a solution. John, the first step.” He pays 
I2 cents. “ Mary, the second step.” He gets 16 cents. “ Henry, 
the third.” He makes 4 cents. 

In this way a rigid thinking must be insisted on; they must-be 
taught to have a method of procedure. 

On this model they will bring in problems. 

Again, “ John buys 344 marbles at one time and 112 at an- 
other, and gives them to 12 boys.” 

This will be analyzed as the others. 


COMBINATIONS. 


. Addition with subtraction. 

” “multiplication. 
‘ “ * division. 

. Subtraction with division. 

" * n_ultiplication. 

6. Multiplication with division. 

The teacher will make model examples in each of these combi- 
nations in which the numbers are sma//. 

He will teach the pupils to see the steps to be taken before they 
attempt a solution. Thus, “John bought 40 marbles at each of 
5 stores, and divided them among ten boys. Make a statement, 
Mary.” There are two steps. First, find how many marbles he 
got at all the stores. “Henry.” Then find haw many each boy 
got. ‘George, take first step.” 5 times 40 is 200, “Sarah, 
the next step.” One-tenth of 200 is 20. 

The foundation must be laid in teaching the “four rules” for 
seeing into problems. The solution of problems can be attended 
to by pupils at their seats; the work at the recitation must be 
directed to develop the power of seeing into problems. The 
teacher reads this problem, for example: “ John had 15 marbles 
and then bought 12; how many had he? Give the process.” 

We add 15 and 12, a pupil replies. Thus much time in the 
recitation is saved. 

It is supposed that in the month, 22 days devoted to the four 
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rules, at least 250 examples will be solved; to get rightly graded 
ones the teacher must construct them himself and write them on 
cards ; different colors may be used: thus, red for addition, blue 
for subtraciion, etc. 


THE USE OF BOOKS. 


When the pupils have a clear idea of the operations to be per- 
formed on numbers. books may be given to them. A good way 
is to go through the course here designated, then let the prob- 
lems in the book be performed while the teacher enters on the 
next month’s work, 


THE COMMON MISTAKE, 


The great mistake is to pour out on the luckless head of the 
pupil numbers like these. In the state of Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to the census of 1890, there were 4,598,387 persons who 
owned farms of less than 35 acres each. In Connecticut, accord- 
ing to the same census, there were 3,286,592 persons who owned 
farms of this size. How many more? etc, etc. 

Now there are two things to aim at . (1) the comprehension of 
number and the operation it is susceptible of, and (2) dexter- 
ity in operating on numbers. The pupil cannot compreherd 
numbers into the millions; he gradually takes them into his 
comprehension by becoming familiar with them. The teacher is 
advised, therefore, to have the size of the numbérs not over 10,- 
ooo in the first month upon the “ four rules.” 


ia 
Writing Balance Sheet. 


By E. H. ATWoop. 


[Nore,—lIn business four things are to be considered: (1) the goods or 
cash we have already, (Resources.) (2) the goods or cash we owe, (Lia- 
bilities.) (3) what we will add or have added, to our resources, (Gains ) 
and (4) what we will add, or have added to our liabilities. (Losses.) Loss and 
gain will be brought out more clearly if it is remembered that in business, 
either prosperous or adverse, the resources and liabilities must be made 
equal. This may be illustrated as follows : 








Resources | gains 
(a) Liabilities Prosperous _| 
ag Adverse | losses. 


Before attempting to write the balance sheet, review the pupil 
and be sure that he thoroughly understands why we make red 
ink entries ; the meaning of the terms resources, liabilities, losses, 
gains, and inventory. Also that he knows how to write a trial 
balance. 

After this has been done call attention to the fact that there are 
three things that need careful attention, viz: 1. Inventory; 2. 
Loss and gain. 3. Red ink entries. The following table may 
then be placed upon the board : 


Inventory Loss and Gain 


Inventory — worth of goods unsold. ] 


Red Ink Entries. 





Score and fixtures Store and fixtures | Inventory 
Real estate Real estate | Net gain 
Interest Interest | Net loss 
Merchandise | Merchandise | Present interest 
Stock (Steamer, etc.)| Stock (Steamer, etc.)| or 

Shipment Net capital. 

Commission 

Insurances 

| Charges 
Expense 





We are now ready for the writing of the sheet. 
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[Notz.—When no ink is mentioned black is understood.] 
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Denote whose balance sheet is being made out and fill in the 
headings. When taken? Ledger folio, trial balance, etc. 
STEP II. 


Beginning at the left write down those ledger accounts which 
do not balsnce, the pages from which they are taken (ledger folio), 
and their debits and credits (trial balance). 
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STEP III. 


Find the values of the goods unsold (inventory), and write the 
amounts (red ink) in inventory column, carrying the same to re- 
source column. 

See which of the accounts repr. sent a gain or loss, and write in 
gain or loss columns, accordingly, opposite these accounts. 
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Step IV. 


Write down the resources and liabilities which will be the dif- 
ference between the debits and credits (in trial balance) of all the 
accounts, except those showing loss or gain and Stock or Partner's 
account. 

Finish by writing debits and credits of Stock or Partner's 
account, 
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STEP V. 


The grand object of the balance sheet, 40 show the net loss or 
gain and the net capital has now been reached. * 

(a) Find the difference between loss and gain columns, writing 
the amount thus found (to stock,—net gain) upon the smaller side 
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(6) Write the difference between the columns of stock or 
partner’s account upon the smaller side (red zk to balance,—net 
capital) carrying the same to resource or liability column. Fin- 
ish by adding, Trial Balance—Representative—Stock or Partner’s 
account—and Real account columns, which, if the amounts have 
been properly carried out, will balance. 

(a) If it is a partnership business enter the loss or gain in the 
several amounts (red ink) belonging to each partner, carrying the 
same into each partner’s account. 

(6) Also enter the net capital of each (red ink), carrying the 
same to resource and liability column. 


Fo 
Topics in Physiology. III. 


LESSON ON THE TEETH. 


By E. W. BARRETT. 


mirror, 

hammer, 

muriatic acid, 

microscope, 

teeth of different animals, 

| jaw bones of animals,showing sockets. 


Materials 


’ conversations, 

simple experiments, 

observations, 

recitations based on knowledge of pupils, 
recitations based on observations, 

feel the teeth, 

count teeth, 

examine teeth in mirror, 

questions by teacher, 

text-books. 


A 


Method 





—~_ 


conversations based on child's experience, 
stimulate observation, 

oral recitations with notes, 

oral recitations from memory, 

written recitations, 

reading from different text-books. 
sketches on blackboard, 

composition. 


Order 


a a 


color, 
size, 
Teeth asa ,; shape, 
whole margin of jaws, 
position roof of mouth (fishes), 
upper jaw (frogs). 


on 


feel front and back teeth, 
chisel-shaped, 
broad, 
shar ints, 
flat van dios (horse), 
sharp, 
Shape , fishes S short, 
( cone-shaped. 
: small, 
reptiles } pointed, 
narrow, 
cat sharp, 
scissors- like 
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f count on both jaws. 
infants (20), 

adults (32), 

apes (32), 

fishes (o to hundreds), 

alligators (72 to 88), 

hog (44), 

toads, turtles, birds, (0),- 

elephant, none in lower front jaw, 
examine cow’s mouth. 


Number 





observe, 
Parts 
roots (number). 


break and examine, 

\ very hard, 

/ 98¢ mineral, 
dentine (tusks of elephants), 
cement (bone), 

§ blood, 

/ nerves. 


enamel 


Structure 


pulp cavity 


cutting (front), 
tearing, 

grinding (back), 
seizing, 

chewing, 

weapons, 

read about the beaver, 


Uses 


cleanse after meals, 
tepid water, soap, powder, 
( wooden, 
quill, 
metal, 
Care effects of hot and cold substances, 
effects of tobacco, 
decaying bits of food, 
tartar, 
cracking nuts, 
breaking thread. 


sea errr Or OO Ore 


tooth-picks 





Incisors (8), 
Canines (4), 
Pre-molars (8), 
Molars (12). 


og 
Physical Education. I. 


By E. B. SCARBOROUGH. 
THE BONES. 


Children, if you had a nice bit of clay, which you had shaped 
into some beautiful form and which you wanted to dry in just that 
shape, you would be very careful where you put it and what 
touched it while it was drying, would you not? You would not 
set it on some uneven surface, for fear it would not keep its 
upright position; and you would not allow any weight to bear 
upon it to disfigure it. 

Now you have all seen plenty of bones, and doubtless you think 
there is not a great deal of similarity between a bone and a piece 
of clay ; but, if ycu could see some of the strange shapes which 
bones have been changed into, you would realize that bones, as 
well as clay, can be molded. The bones of every deformed 
person have been pressed or drawn out of shape, the cause of 
which may have been either disease, accident, or carelessness. 
But there are a great many people among us, perhaps some right 
here in this school-room, who have no disease and who have not 
met with any accident, and yet who are letting the bones of their 
bodies become misshapen and the beauty of their form spoiled ; 
and all simply because they don’t think. 

Do you know that the bones of the little baby are not bones at 
all, but simply pieces of cartilage —that which we call gristle in 
meat? This cartilage hardens as the child grows older, just as 
your lump of clay hardens, only very much more slowly. And 
how much time do you think it takes? Perhaps you will be sur- 
prised to know that not one in this room has reached the age when 
his bones are hardened into real bone. It is not till a person has 
reached about the thirtieth year that all the bones are completely 
ossified. 

Until that time, and especially during childhood and youth, 
these soft pieces of cartilage can be made into almost any shape 
we desire. : 

If you have never made the experiment. take a small bone, 
the leg bone of a chicken is a good one, and soak it in vinegar for 
a few days. You will find it will become so easily bent that you 
can tie it ina knot. And this condition is not unlike the state of 
a child’s bones. 

Now what shape will you have your bones harden in? Think 
of the best formed man or woman whom you know. Anyone 


Names 
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name one. In what respects is his form beautiful? Now think of 
some one who has a poor form; you need not give any names. 
Why is it not beautiful? Are there round shoulders, flat chest, 
drooping head? How common these defects are. We see them 
so often that we fail to notice them, and the person with the erect, 
beautiful figure is the one who attracts our notice. 

Which of these forms do you want? You can have either. 
You can have the beautiful one if you are willing to try for it — 
unfortunately the bad one comes without any effort. If yeu 
would have the former you must begin now while the bones are 
7 If you wait till they have become hardened, it will be too 
ate. 

Do you ask what you cando? In the first place you must eat 
good nourishing food — meat, bread, milk, oatmeal, and eggs, 
rather than pies, puddings, cake, and candy. 

Next, you must not wear any clothing that will press upon the 
bones, any more than you would squeeze your clay model into a 
place too small for it. 

You can see how injurious might be a tight band around the 
head, waist, or legs ; or tight covering for the feet. 

And last, and hardest of all to carry out, is the rule never, never, 
never to sit or stand in a bad posture. You will see the reason 
of this better as we have further lessons on this subject. We 
will now learn the correct sitting and standing positions. 


DIRECTIONS TO THE TEACHER, 


Teach first the sitting position. The back of the hips should 
be pushed back plumb ag:inst the back of thechair. If you have 
the proper kind of seat the small of the back will be supported by 
a convexity on the back of the chair. If you haven't this kind 
try to get it. The shoulders should be held even, and they and the 
head should be erect. The hands may rest easily in the lap, or 
may grasp the edge of the desk, the width of the shoulders apart, 
but the arms should never be folded either before or behind. 
The feet should rest upon an inclined support such as that with 
which many of the modern desks are furnished. 

_Tre proper standing position is as follows:— Heels together, 
with feet at an angle of from sixty to ninety degrees ; knees touch- 


ing, if the conformation of the body permits, hips well back ; B 


chest pushed forward over the balls of the feet; shoulders even ; 
arms hanging naturally at the sides, not too far front ; head erect ; 
eyes straight ahead. 

_ It is not intended that the child should always be in one posi- 
tion while standing and another while sitting, but his back mus- 
cles should be strong enough to hold himself easily and without 
fatigue in an erect posture. When he is too tired to sit properly, 
he should go to bed. 

_ If it is necessary to hold the standing position for any length of 
time it may be made restful by extending one foot forward, bearing 
the weight still on both feet. Do not always extend the same foot 
and never relax one knee, throwing the trunk sideways over the 
supporting leg. Review the standing position daily, and never 
allow an improper one, 

The position of the soldier may next be taught, which is the same 
as the standing posture with the exception of the arms and hands. 
These are held at the sides, palms turned toward the front, little 
fingers along the thigh bone, thumbs close to the hand. 

Various military gymnastics are appropriate to the school-room, 
and, if taken properly, aid in forming an erect fgure. They may 
be selected from any book on military tactics. 


¥ 
Geography by Doing. I. 
By WALTER J. KENYON. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


The lessons here outlined are best preceded by the preliminary work sug- 
gested below, given in the lower primary class. In case some such work 
has not been done, it is never too late to begin. The bulk of this earlier 
work will be recognized as science, In this connection, it may be suggested 
that there is hardly to be found a department of science which is not more 
or less directly an organic part of the great central subject of study, GEoc- 
RAPHY. 

PRELIMINARY LESSONS. 

WEATHER OBSERVATIONS, as fo sky, (cloudy or clear), wind (cardinal 
points), rain (depth*) frost, snow, and temperature. 

Daily record of these. 

In autumn, OBSERVE— 

When the birds take their flight. 

When various insects disappear. 

What the animals and insects do in preparing for winter, 

What the plants do. 

Amount of frost on north side of trees as compared to that on south. 

ae and classify seeds. a. 

or this purpose, make seed envelopes. 

Collect cocoons and mount on a boned ; or, better, 

Catch the caterpillars: house them in a chalk box supplied with a glass 
top. The worms may then be watched spinning their cocoons. 

Collect pebbles ; classify them as rounded or sharp, hard or soft (scratch 
with a nail). Provide partitioned box to serve as a cabinet ; or, class to- 
gether may 

Make a mineral cabinet.** Each pupil make a cardboard tray, from dicta- 





* Expose any glass vessel with vertical sides. 
** See sloyd article, October Primary ScHoot JourNAL. 
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tion, say 14¢" wide, 2" long, and 3" deep. All should be of like measure~ 
ments and be planned to fit a large tray or box cover supplied by the teacher, 


STUDY OF SOIL. 

Garden soil is not “ dirt.” 

Half fill a fish globe or fruit jar with water. 
fuls of common garden soil. 
settling. 

Note the order of stratification. 
each stratum. 
and identify. 

Name the material in each stratum. 

Why did the gravel form the bottom layer ? 

Why the mold the top? 

Yesterday the water was muddy ; now it is clear, Why? 

(Recall this experiment later, in erosion studies.) 

Have pupils make two or more sieves out of chalk boxes, bottoms 
knocked out and replaced by wire netting of two or more sizes, mosquito 
netting the smallest. 

Sift soil with these and classify, storing in the mineral cabinet as gravel, 
sand, loam, clay,and mold. 

[@F-ORAL and WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


should be based upon, and accompany, all these observations. 
These stories should be retold in drawing, painting, or modeling, as best 
suited. 


Throw in a couple of hand- 
Stir violently and allow 24 hours for complete 


Pour off water. Secure a portion of 
Children examine under microscope (25-cent one will do) 


MEANS OF EXPRESSION : 
Oral language. 

Written language. 

Drawing (pencil and paper), 


Drawing (blackboard). 
Painting (water colors). 
Clay modeling. 
Making (construction of apparatus). 
Which of these means can best be employed in the current lesson ? 
How many of them can profitably be used in connection with this lesson ? 


A 





Grass (green chalk). 
Mold (brown or drab chalk). 
Sand (reddish or yellow). 
, Clay (white with blue overlaid). 
Rock (any color harmonizing). 
, Spring. 
THE HILL. 
(Third or fourth grade.) 


Immediate aim: To implant vivid and life-like hill concepts. 
These to serve as type elements in later concept building. 


FIRST LESSON. 


Each pupil draw a picture of a hill he has seen. 

Where was the hill you saw? 

Tell us about its shape. 

How high was it ? 

What grew on the hill? 

What liv d on the hill? 

Who lived on it ? 

Distribute picturest showing hills. During latter part of period 
have pupils study these pictures and write a description of the 
hill and its surroundings. 

SECOND LESSON. 


Question children on the various forms of life on the hill; the 
trees, the grass; the birds, squirrels, etc. Their habits. Their 
uses to man. 

Grass keeps the soil from washing away. 
and cows. It makes the hill beautiful. 

The trees? Squirrels? Birds? 

The grass covers the surface; does anything live under the 
surface? The ants, earthworms, beetles, etc. 

Their habits and uses? 

Study of Earthworms.—Fill a soap box with garden soil having a good 
supply of earthworms in it. Cover the soil with a layerof ashes, Keep it 
reasonably moist and watch from time to time through the year, The ashes 
will gradually disappear, and at length be found several inches below the sur- 
face. Earthworms are the leaveners of the soil. 

Study of Ants.—Fill a drinking glass with garden soil. Put in a lot of 
ants ; also crumbs or other food, on top. Keep soil naturally moist. Cover 
top with cheese cloth, ventilating top but confining ants. Shortly they may 
be seen constructing a network of passages through the soil. 

Permit no observation lesson to pass by without a subsequent rounding 
up of the data gathered, 

The farmer—his occupations ? 

The soii—what kind would the pupil like best in his garden ? 
Why? 

Would he like best to live on the hill or in the valley? Ad- 
vantages of each? 


It feeds the horses 





+ These may be cut from back numbers of 7he Century, Scribner’s,.and 
other publications, and mounted, They make a valuable addition to your 


library. 
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Teacher mold hill on sand table ++ and tell (from it) a story of 
hills or mountains. 
Example: Kablu, in ‘‘ Ten Boys on the Road,” by Jane Andrews, 
Describe types of hills not within the pupils’ experience. 
scribe mountains. Show large pictures, if procurable. 
THIRD LESSON. 


Mold a range of hills. Question class on crest, dase, and 
slopes. How many slopes? What limits them at the top? 
The bottom? Liken the range to one actually existing, and as- 
sign dimensions. 

With a strip of tin or wood, cut the range in two, crosswise. 
Brush away one portion so that the pupils may see the cross 
section. Have several pupils sketch this profile on the board 
until you know the class associates the drawing with the interior 
view of the hill. The teacher may then draw the stratified cross 
section of a type hill, at the pupils’ dictation, as follows: 

Let’s think of a real hill, now. What usually grows on the 
surface? “Grass.” 

Mark outline in a shaggy line to represent grass surface. 

Colored chalk is best for this drawing. 

Shut your eyes and dig a hole in the hill ; what is there just 
under the grass? ‘“ Vegetable mold.” Or perhaps—‘‘Joam.” 
(See study of soil.) 

With the flat of the chalk (dull color) lay in a stratum of mold, 
just under the grass line. 

Dig your hole deeper. What do you find next? 

How deep shall I make the sand—all the way down? 

Discussion; clay and rock are mentioned. Teacher accepts 
clay as possibly the next layer and may finally suggest rock as 
the foundation, reaching down indefinitely. 

In connection with this cross-section study,any neighboring railroad cut will 
give the children some idea of stratification. An excavation for house 
building will help. Refer also to experiment with soils. 

Preserve or reproduce this drawing preparatory to the next 
esson, 


De- 


“ Sand.” 


FOURTH LESSON. THE RAIN. 
(If a rainy day, the better.) 

Prepare five bowl-shaped receptacles: one of mold, one of loam, one of 
sand, one of clay (all moistened to give them consistency), and a hollow 
piece of stone. 

Place them on a tray, Allow pupils to examine them, and in pupils’ 
presence fill each receptacle with water. Pupils watch result. 

It is better to perform this experiment a day or two previous to the follow- 
ing lesson. 

Refer to your hill cross section. 
falling on the hill. 

The rain falls on the hill; where does it go then? “It sinks 
in.” ‘*Some sinks in and some runs down the outside.” 

Let’s follow the part that sinks in; how deep does it go? 
aaa the loam,” “—the sand,” “—the gravel,”—* the 
clay ’"— 

No, they decide it does not go through the clay, in view of the 
recent experiment with the bowls. 

Then we may trace the course of the rain down to the clay. 
Does it go straight down, as you might push a stick? .“ No, sir, 
it wriggles.” “ It soaks.” 

Yes, it soaks, or Jercolates. 


Talk of the rain and draw it, 


(Give oral and written form to- 


gether.) It Jercolates through the loam, the sand, the gravel, to 
the clay. Then? “It runs along the clay.” “It follows the 
clay.” Yes, and suppose the clay crops out this way? (Modify 


your cross-section so that the clay stratum crops out at the hill- 
side.) ‘ The water wi!l come out.” 

Who ever saw the water come o.t of a hillside that way? 
What do you call such a place? “A spring.” What might be 
under the water instead of clay? ‘Rock.’ Tell me now, all 
you can, of the causes of a spring ? 

Subsequent lessons will start from this spring and aim to build the con- 
cept of a river basin as the ‘‘ unit of structure.” 

n the way of supplementary reading, a beautiful story is ‘‘ The Little 
a ae ” in ** Rainy Day Stories.” Boston: Taggert & Thompson, 

ormnnhid, 





++ A separate article will shortly appear describing a practical sand table. 


Figwort Family. 


(Notes of a lesson given to teachers by Miss Clara C. Calkins, of the 
Brooklyn high school.) 

Sem :-~Exogenous ; herbaceous. 

Flower :—Corolla irregular; monopetalous; 2-lipped; two 
lobes belong to the upper lip, three to the lower. 

Stamens :—Usually four ; 2 long, 2 shorter. 

Ovary :—Two-celled ; many seeded. 

Examples: Snapdragon ; fox-glove; gerardia ; linaria vulgaris, 
or Lutter-and-eggs. ; 

BUTTER-AND-EGGs. 

Stem :—Exogenous; erect; herbaceous; branching; an an- 
nual. 

Leaves :~Various ; opposite—some alternate; sessile ; lance- 
shaped. 

Inflo. :—Terminal raceme. 
Calyx :—Polysepalous ; free from ovary. 
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Sepals :-—Five. 

Corod/a :—Monopetalous (or gamopetalous) ; 2-lipped ; 2 upper 
lobes folded over three lower in bud; throat closed by orange- 
colored hairy palate. 

Stamens :—Four ; 2 long, 2 shorter. 

Pistél :—1; one style; 1 stigma; I ovary; 2-celled; many- 
seeded. 

Suggestions for developing the above: from particulars to gen- 
erals; teach from examples until pupils themselves recognize the 
distinguishing features of the family. Then let them put these 
together. 

Have enough plants to supply each pupil with flower cluster 
and fruit. An observation lesson is one in which the people 
taught see the thing. ‘Teach how to see, and give plenty of time 
to see. Recognize with a smile and a nod the quickness of those 
who s-e first, and they will be willing to wait for those who take 
a longer time.’ Don't try to go too fast, or expect pupils to see 
what they are not prepared to see. The venation of the above 
example is too difficult for inexperienced pupils. Look over your 
specimen in advance of the lesson for points that will be too ob- 
scure for profitable study by your class and omit them. Do not 
hurry on, benefiting the brighter pupils only. Teach one thing 
thoroughly before attempting the next. 

Don't let children give botanical terms until characteristics have 
been observed. Not “Is this an exogen or an endogen, and 
why ?” but “has this stem pith, separate bark, and wood in rings ? 
Then what do we call it?” ‘Does the plant live from year to 
year or die in the fall? Then what do we call it?” 

The above flower cluster must be held erect upon its stem or 
the upper lip may be mistaken for the lower. To examine the 
interior of the flower, tear apart very gently. The two long sta- 
mens, with heads together, may be accused of telling secrets 
apart from the two little ones, who retaliate by putting thcir 
heads together over a secret of their own. To examine the ovary 
cut cross sections of fruit, both ripe and green. 

At the close of the lesson collect specimens and place in a 
pitcher of water to use again next day. Several days may be 
occupied to advantage in covering the above ground. 

Do not burden small children with botanical terms, but let 
them study characteristics alone by means of such descriptive 
language as is at their d'sposal. 

DETAIL OF THE LESSONS, 

Take a piece from the thick part of your stem. Split it with 
your penknife down the middle. 

Has it a pith in the center ? 

Can you peel off the bark ? 

Has it woody rings ? 

“Yes” to these three questions means that the plant is an —— ? 
An exogen. 

What was the position of the stem in growing? Erect. 

Has it much woody fiber -enough to enable it to withstand the 
winter? No? Thenthe plant is-——? Anannual. An herb. 
Examine the leaves of your specimen. How do they grow? 


Alternate. Opposite. I have a bunch of three. I have a whorl 
of three. In twos. 

We will call them various. What parts have they? Only the 
blade. 

No little leg to stand on? ~ ‘o they sit close to the stem? 
Then we must call them ——? Sessile. 


What is their shape ? 
row. Lance-shaped. 

Examine the flowers. -How do they grow? Each on a little 
stem of its own. In a cluster at the end of the main stem and 
along the sides. The end buds open last. 

We call such a clusteraraceme. The word is spelled this way. 
Tell me about the corolla. The petals seem to be all in one or 
joined together. 


Long and narrow. Very long and nar- 


What are the leaves of the corolla called? Petals. Yes; keep 
that word in mind for a moment. 
If a word has but one syllable what do you cali it? A mono- 


syllable. What part of this word means “one”? Mono. Then 
we will make up a word which means “ petals in one” to de- 
scribe this corolla—the word monopetalous. 

Hold the flower cluster, the whole branch, erect. How many 

lobes in each flower stand up? Two. How many bend down? 
Three. Take a pin and push open a bud very gently. How are 
these lobes folded in the bud? The two upper lobes are folded 
over the three lower lobes in the bud. Look again at an open 
flower. Are the lobes all of the same size and shape? Describe 
them. : 
Take hold of the two upper lobes with the thumb and finger of 
one hand, and take the three lower lobes between the thumb and 
finger of the other hand. Pull v-ry gently. How many ‘lips “or 
parts? Two. What do you call the opening back of your lips and 
mouth? Throat. Then we will call the opening between the 
flower’s lips a mouth, and the opening just back of it the throat. 
What a quiet little mouth! ‘It doesn’t say a word, and yet it tells 
us so many things! 

Take hold of the flower by its little stem only. If you have 
torn it, take a fresh flower from your cluster. Can you see down 
the throat of the flower as you hold it now? No? Whynot? The 
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throat is filled by something. Of what color? Orange. Yes, 
now I know that you are looking atthe mght thing. What is the 
name of the fleshy body back of your tongue that closes your 
throat? -Thepalate. Then we may call this orange-colored body 
Palate. Open the mouth a little. Who notices any- 
thing e.se about the palate? Tell me what you see. 

Pull off the corolla. Does the calyx grow fastto it? It is free. 
How many sepals? Five. Are they grown together or sepa- 
rate? They are separate. 

We will call it polysepalous. Tear apart the two lips of your 
corolla, very gently. What do you observe? ‘There are four 
stamens and they come apart in twos, 

How about their length? Two are long and two are short. 

How do they stand? Each pair stands with heads together. 

Return to the calyx. What do you find within it? A pistil. 

What is at the bottom of the pistil? The ovary. Cut this at 
right angles to the stem of the flower. 

Examine the section. How many cells ? 
seeds? Many. 

Now you may recall all that we have observed for the black- 
board. Stem first, etc. (See B. B. scheme at head of lesson ) 

After several examples of the Figwort family have been thus 
examined, the traits common to them all may be named by the 
pupils and the family name given by the teacher. Then the 
pupils can apply this knowledge in a search for other plants that 
belong to the same family. 

GENTIAN FAMILY. 


Stem : Smooth; herbaceous; juice, bitter ; tonic. 

Leaves: Opposite; sessile ; entire: 

Flower: Corolla, monopetalous, regular; stamens, same 
number as lobes of corolla ; stigmas, 2; pistil, one-celled ; many 
small seeds on walls. 


a—? 


Two. How many 


CLOSED GENTIAN. 
(Gentiana Andrewsi?.) 


Stem ; Erect ; edog.; herbaceous; annual. . 

Leaves: Opposite ; sessile ; entire; lance-shaped. 

Inflo.: Clusters of sessile flowers on ends of stems and in axils 
of upper leaves. 

Calyx : In one piece ; five-lobed ; free from ovary. 

Corolla: In one piece ; 5 pointed lobes, with fringed plaits be- 
tween ; club-shaped ; closed. 

Stamens : Five; borne on corolla; alternate with lobes. 

Pistil: One; style, short; two curled stigmas; ovary, one- 
celled; seeds, many, small. 


¥ 
A “ Friday Afternoon” Talk. 


By MONA FARGHER PURDY. 


The school-ma’am stood upon the platform wi.h one hand full 
of marbles. As she rattled them softly between her palms, the 
owners looked up wistfully. “Yes, boys,” she said; “I shall give 
them back ¢Azs time, but #ext week ” With a warning 
shake of her head and: eyes that tried hard to look stern, she turned 
to the desk and glanced hastily down a page in her note-book. 

“To what kingdom do these belong, A class?” rattling th: 
marbles agaiti. ““Tothe mineral kingdom,” answered Jim Bircham. 

“And where do they come from? “By Willie's - to the corner 
grocery,” said round-faced Henry Keebler. 

An arm waved wildly from a frcnt seat. ‘“* Teacher, teacher!” 
cried Eddie Bolan eagerly, dropping a book with a bang as he 
half arose in his place. “ You can get em cheaper to Siebs! 
Allies and chinas!” 

“ But where does Mr. Sieb get them?” Miss Marsh held up 
a finger to silence the laugh ready to come from the back seats. 

No one could tell, and Will Coe was asked to point out Ober- 
stein on the Nahe on the large map of Germany upon the wall 
behind him. . 

“ All of you look where he points. Here, then, at Oberstein, 
Germany, marbles are made and most of them are sent to Amer- 
ican merchants,who sell them cheap to the little American boys who 
boast as large and varied a collection as their pocket-book allows. 

“ At the immense agate quarries near Oberstein the miners are 
very economical; they make the broken odds and ends of the 
larger stones into the small hard balls our school-boys delight to 
knock about with their knuckles.” 

“Two or three hundred of these little angular blocks are 
thrown into a flat stationary tablet of stone cut into irregular 
furrows. Here they are kept in motion by a block of hard wood 
revolving over them while a constant stream of water flows 
through this small mill. In about fifteen minutes they are 
ground into regular spheres and roll out as brand-new marbles. 
One manufactory with three mills turns out 60,000 marbles in a 
week.” 

“ These brown ones,” selecting several, “ are made of clay and 
baked.” “ Besides the agates there are china and glass marbles,” 
put in Earl, 

“Try and find out something more about marbles,” concluded 
Miss Marsk ; “and, in order to remember what I’ve told you, tell 
some one the minute you get home.” 
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Supplementary. 


Acadian Apple Song 
By W. J. K. 
Stow them here, stow them there, 
Fill the barrels as the air, 

With the orchard’s sweetness. 
How the presses now will grind, 
How the bees the pulps will find — 

Sure ‘tis life’s completeness. 





All the ground is covered round, 

Scarce a-footway to be found — 
Apples still are falling ; 

Till the evening dews descend 

And the joyful labors end :— 
Hark the good wife calling. 


¥ 
Story ot the Corn, 


(Corn may be sprouted in the class room, to illustrate the first’part of this 
story. The imagination may be drawn upon for the rest, —ED.) 


a 
When corn begins to sprout, 
Two wee leaves come peeping out. 
2. 


When the leaves are fresh and green, 
A slender stalk shoots up between. 


3. 
While the stalk keeps on to grow, 
The tiny ears begin to show. 

4. 


When the ears are long and thin, 
The pretty silk begins to spin. 


5. 
When the pretty silk is spun, 
It turns the color of the sun. 


6. 


When the summer sun is gone, 
It’s time to gather in the corn. 


yo 


—Anon, 


One Form of School Exercise. 


By ELizA MuRPHY, Vice-Principal, Summer Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. 
A VISIT TO COLORADO, 

[On Tuesday morning of each week the grammar school meets in the as- 
sembly-room where general exercises are held, The following is the plan : 
Each class, beginning with the first grade, must hold itself in readiness to 
entertain the rest of the school with exercises of some kind, musical or lit- 
erary. The next week the next grade, in regular order, contributes its share, 
— class, of course, endeavors to be as original and entertaining as possi- 

ie. 

These Tuesday morning exercises are looked forward to with great pleas- 
ure by the pupils. 

The following description of a ‘‘ Trip to Colorado” was arranged for the 
first grade for Tuesday, February 14, 1893, eight girls taking part. 

First Girl—The West, where is it? It embraces the states 
and territorities of Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, Utah, Indian territory, and the new territory 
of Oklahoma. A mighty empire of itself. It is not surprising 
that it is called “ Wonderland.” 

Nature has wondertully diversified our whole country, but no- 
where so marvelously as between the Missouri river and the Pa- 
cific coast. Tourists who have traveled all over the eastern con- 
tinent, and have seen the Alpine scenery in all its beauty and 
grandeur, say they have seen nothing to surpass the scenery of 
the Rocky mountains; the lofty summits, peaks, crags, valleys, 
gulches, the grand canyons, tremendous torrents, clear lakes, splen- 
did parks, vast cascades, beautiful cliffs, pee peony landscapes, 
and mineral springs containing medicinal and tonic properties. 

Colorado Springs is the second city in the state of Colorado as 
far as wealth is concerned. It is an important railroad center. 
Its altitude is 5,892 feet. It has an abundant supply of pure, 
cold, mountain water, magnificent hotels—no saloons. 

There is a clause in each deed which works a forfeiture in case 
of intoxicants being sold on the premises. The many drives and 
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canyons around the city are truly magnificent. The streets are 
very broad; their public schools are fine buildings. Colo- 
rado Springs contains large sanitariums. 


MANITOU. 


Second Girl.—lIt is impossible to minutely describe all the ram- 
bles and spots of beauty around Manitou. William’s canyon is 
entered from here. It is a narrow gorge, so narrow that in one 
place scarcely an inch of space separates the carriage from the 
wall on either side. Rainbow falls, a beautiful cascade, is one of 
the most romantic parts of William’s canyon. Its name is derived 
from the fact that at a certain time of day when the sun reaches 
a given meridian a perfect rainbow appears on this sheet of water. 


UTE PAss. 


Third Girl.— Passing up the famous Ute pass 1s the most pic- 
turesque and romantic scenery. The oftener one goes through 
this pass the grander it seems. Ute pass is a trail used by the 
Indians through the mountains on their war and hunting expedi- 
= About two miles up this pass we reach Green Mountain 
alls. 

Cascade canon is situated in Ute pass, and is known to history 
on account of the many terrible battles fought here between the 
Utes and the arapahoes. Here is some of the wildest and most 
majestic scenery. The beauties are awe-inspiring in their sub- 
limity. The famous wagon road to Pike’s peak begins here. The 
view from here to Pike’s peak is exceedingly impressive. Here 
is a large cave called Glen cave. The falls here are very pict- 
turesque. 

CHEYENNE CANYON. 

Fourth Girl—aA canon is a mighty gorge cut in the mountain 
by an irresistible torrent on its way to the sea. 

These wonderful chasms are very numerous, and some of them 
too grand to admit of description. 

Cheyenne canon is three miles from Colorado Springs, and pos- 
sesses many grand features. 

The scenery in this canon is sublime, solemn, weird, awful. 

_ Merriment seems out of place. You do not feel inclined to 
joke as you look up at the mountain crevice in which you seemed 
confined. 

_ We will only take time to call attention to one marvelous ob- 
ject which makes it famous, that is the Seven falls. 

At the extreme end of the canon a volume of water dashes 
from a dizzy height, leaping from ledge to ledge till it reaches a 
great basin, where it lingers awhile to recover from its fall before 
speeding on toward the rivers leading across the plains to the 
distant sea. You enter this canyon by climbing a broad, sloping 
table land, which commands the view of the city and the plains. 
A narrow path penetrates the mountains and leads through a 
luxuriant growth of trees. On the top of Cheyenne mountain is 
the grave of Helen Hunt Jackson. She was the daughter of Prof. 
Fiske, of Amherst college, Mass. Her first husband was named 
Hunt, but he died a few years after their marriage. After his 
death she turned her attention to travels and literature, contrib- 
uting to the newspapers and leading magazines her poems, 
sketches of travels, and essays on various subjects. 

Her poems brought her into great prominence, and won the 
praise and favor of all cultivated people. In 1875 Mrs. Hunt 
married William S. Jackson, of Colorado Springs, and her home 
after that was in the far West. 

She had never had a‘reaily settled home before and this was a 
very pretty one. 

On account of her health she went to Califormia; while here she 
wrote her masterpiece “‘Ramona.” She died in August, 1885, 
and is buried by her own wish on a spur of Cheyenne mountain, 
It is a beautiful and peaceful spot. 

She had often expressed an ardent wish to rest on Cheyenne 
mountain, to enjoy the wild beauty and grandeur of the scene, a 
Spot she used often to visit; where, as she used to say, the sun 
was the first to strike in the morning and the last to leave at 
night. Here, in an enclosure of an acre of plateau purchased at 
her request by her husband, her grave was made, away from 
human sight. 

GRAND CAVERNS. 


Fifth Girl.—Two miles up this canyon are the grand caverns. 
These are certainly sublime in construction, and the forms of 
crytallization are very interesting. On entering them you are over- 
awed at the marvelous handiwork of God, who has raised his col- 
umns and erected his temples all over and under the earth, but 
nowhere in a more impressive manner than in these grand cav- 
erns. 

Passing through Canopy avenue we find nature’s grotesque 
work in every conceivable shape ; a fox head, a swan’s head, an 
ape, a banyan tree, a wax candle, a Texas steer, a white owl, a 
broken column. From the end of the hall you are allowed to 
peep into Horse-shoe tunnel where you can see many curious 
specimens of stalactite formation. 

Ascending a staircase of ten steps you see the egg chamber, so 
called from ‘its form. Passing through the narrows you see a 
petrified vegetable garden representing potatoes, beets, carrots, 
cauliflower, and many other vegetables. 
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You then pass into Jumbo’s tunnel, a curious freak of nature, 
then through Lake basin, which was covered with water when 
the caves were discovered. The dome here is fully 60 feet high. 
But the most sublime place is the concert hall ; here is the grand. 
natural organ. This is about 10 feet wide, and has a natural 
sound board consisting of about 30 great stalactites hanging 
down like the pipes of an organ. They are tuned in the scale of 
C and F, and with a steel rod the organist plays various tunes. 

Here in these subterranean regions the music makes such an 
impression as to leave an everlasting remembrance. 

In an enclosure there are skulls and bones which prove that 
some former race closely resembling man has visited these caves, 
and that some of them must have perished here. Fossil remains 
and incrustations bear witness of these facts. 

These are not one-half the wonderful masterpieces of nature's 
power in crystallization and sculpture. These caves were acci- 
dentally discovered in 1881 by a man who was out deer hunting. 
The stalactite is of purest alabaster. 


GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


Sixth Girl.—Five miles from Colorado Springs is the Garden 
of the Gods. Here is a wonderful collection of strange freaks 
wrought by nature. It is impossible to form any idea of what 
the reality is ; as our time is so limited we will only mention a few 
of the principal ones. Among the most noted are Cameron’s 
cove, reaching an altitude of 11,500 feet, almost timber line ; 
then there is “‘ Mushroom Park,” Balance Rock,” the “Old Man’s 
Wine Cellar,” with well-formed barrels having hoops, wel marked 
by streaks of differently colored rocks. One rock is called “ The 
Old Washerwoman,” another “ Punch and Judy,” “ An Eagle,” 
‘*The Three Graces,” “The Lady of the Garden,” “ Cathedral 
Rock,” which towers 33 feet, “‘ The Tower of Babel,” on the top 
of which you can plainly see a petrified rat, bear, and seal. ; 

The impression left upon the human mind after a visit to this 
garden is that nature's forces have indeed been used by a master’s 
hand, and is beyond our comprehension. 

“Why should the skeptic look any further. He sees he cannot 
comprehend what the eye can behold. Why then should he in- 
sist that Azs reason is a reliable power when he knows that it is 
so very weak ?” 

Seventh Girl.—This is a beautiful poem written by Helen Hunt 
Jackson (born in Amherst, Mass., 1831; died in San Francisco, 
1885.) 

SPINNING. 


Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
_ Appointed ways ; 
I know each dav will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
I only know that some one came, 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, “ Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.”” 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 

Shall fall; but dare not try to find 

A safer place, since I am blind. 


1 know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
. Past time and race, 
My threads will have; so from the first, 
Though blind, 1 never felt accurst. 


I think, perhaps, this trust has sprang 
From one short word 
Said over me when I was young — 
So young, | heard 
It, knowing not that God's name signed 
My brow, and sealed me his, though blind. 


But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 
It matters not. The bond divine 
I never doubt. 
I know He set me here and still, 
And glad, and blind, 1 wait His will. 


But, listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
“Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


This number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is intended to par- 
ticularly interest private schools. With this in view, several arti- 
cles have been specially prepared by able managers of these insti- 
tutions. We call especial attention to the article by Dr. Geo. G. 
Groff, of Bucknell university, Pa.. on The Qualifications Neces- 
sary in the Head of a Private School; to that on The Advan- 
tages of Boarding Schools, by L. Seeley, of Ferry Hall Seminary 
for Ladies, Ill, andto Two Neglected Points in the Teaching 
of Fuglish, by Wilson Farrand, of Newark academy, N. J. 

The private schools of this country are a strong factor in the 
educational force. They have a function to perform that is all 
their own. Though not without trammels they are free from the 
wires of state politics and the evils of close organization. This 
freedom entails a duty. It is the duty of expansion in methods 
of teaching and elevation in ideals of teaching. There are checks 
on the performance of this duty, resting in the fact that the pri- 
vate school must ‘please its patrons or die. But is the private 
school doing all it can? Is it educating its patrons? Is it edu- 
cating itself ? 





The Four Rules, with which our School-Room department 
opens this week, will be followed by other articles in which the 
difficulties ot arithmetic teaching will be taken up, step by step. 
The second article will appear one month hence and will treat of 
Changing Units. An article on Fractions will follow, and so on, 
The endeavor will be to give the plainest directions to teachers 
of arithmetic who are handling the subject for the first time or 
who want to see their way more clearly. 


The article on PAysical Education begins a series which will 
run through the year, appearing monthly. It does not presup- 
pose any former lessons, nor does it serve merely as a prepara- 
tion for a more severe study of physiology and hygiene to follow. 
It is a little course in itself, adapted to a large range of interme- 
diate grades, and just what teachers want as a general survey of 
the subject and an immediate application of it to their pupils’ 
ways of living. 

Geography by Doing is also the first of a series inteaded to 
show how the geography work may be made an organic part of 
all the work and of the children’s lives. Teachers who are com- 
paratively free from text-book limitations may so expand these 
lessons as to make. them include all the geography work of the 
year. This can appropriately be done in the lowest classes or in 
intermediate grades where the pupils have had heretcfore only 
text-book geography, which usually means no geography. Teach- 
ers who have a definite amount of text book work in this subject 
laid out for the year, may give the lessons just as they are pre- 
sented in THE JOURNAL and make them supplementary to the 
regular work. 


It is being generally admitted that the most intelligent people 
are the best readers of the advertisements in a paper. This may 
appear very singular, but it is a fact. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
says he never could pass by the advertisements; that they let 
him know the life of the people often more than stately essays. 
It is no longer an objection to a newspaper that it contains adver- 
tisements. A paper which should contain no advertisements 
would be behind the times. Thousands of people regard the ad- 
vertisements in a daily paper as part of its local news. In late 
years the writing of advertisements has become a special feature 
in journalism. The man or woman who has a genius in that di- 
rection has more profit than many of these who see their articles 
in magazines, The writing of advertisements which will always 
attract attention is to become more and more a literary employ- 
ment, since the writer must not only be well read, but must pos- 
sess, in a high degree, the literary art of putting things. At the 
rate this branch of newspaper making is being developed, the 
time is not far distant when it will be announced that this or that 
noted advertisement writer will contribute a special advertise- 
ment to a forthcoming issue, for the same reason that publishers 
of magazines now announce that the next number will contain a 
story by Howells or a poem by James Whitcomb Riley. 





The foreman of the printing} department is remarkably pains- 
taking, but the last week’s issue for August 19 had the date of the 
week before, August 12. Let subscribers alter this on their 
copies at once, otherwise it may confuse them in making files. 
Such an error is deeply regretted, because it could have been 
avoided. 





The private schools are feeling the demand for better teach- 
ing. There ts no investment so certain to benefit such a school 
as a year’s substription to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
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The institutes in some of the states yet follow the plan of pass- 
ing “resolutions” at the close ; this custom has long since disap- 
peared at the East. 

In Braxton county, W. Va, there was a “resolution” passed 
“that every teacher should take the W. Va. School /ournai. 
This shows what “resolutions” are for. The orthodox plan was : 
“Resolved that we are grateful for the help Prof. John Smith 
has given us ; may his days be long, &c., &c., &c.; that the able 
lectures of Thomas Jones, &c., &c. Resolved that the wages 
paid are too small, &c., &c.” Teachers, drop the “resolution ” 
business. 





The Wisconsin Journal of Education says,“ Geography by 
Map Drawing, by Amos M. Kellogg (E. L. Kellogg & Co.: 74 
pp,), contains right ideds as to map-sketching, with plans for car- 
rying them out which have proved eminently successful. The 
directions for teachers are quite full and the plans so simple and 
entertaining that they can hardly fail to awaken the enthusiasm 
of learners.” 





The finan-ial question is one to which frequent reference should 
be made in the school-room. Do not imagine, however, that it 
is one easily understood. So many elements enter into it that 
even those who make it a special study are sometimes confused. 
Opinions vary greatly. The silver men contend that we would 
be more prosperous if we had more silver money, if silver were 
given the same place in our money system as gold; they want 
unlimited coinage on a basis of 15} or 16 tot. While they pro- 
fess not to object to the repeal of the silver purchase law, they 
do not want that law discarded without other leyislation favor- 
able to silver. Some who oppose the purchase law think an in- 
creased ratio of coinage, say 20 to 1, would not be objectionable. 
Secretary Carlisle, however, says that a change of ratio would 
cost the government millions of dollars; the silver now in circu- 
lation would ail have to be recoined. Some opponents of silver 
hold that under the present corditions silver is not to be consid- 
ered as a money metal. India has ceased co‘ning it; the vast 
increase in production has decreased the price, which is very un- 
stable. England, Germany, and other great countries have a 
gold basis. No one, thev say, outside of Peru, Mexico, and other 
countries would think of taking their silver coins at their face 
value; that free coinage would reduce us to a silver basis in 
which case our money would be at a discount in gold-standard 
countries. According to these financiers the only safe way of 
adopting silver is by international agreement. 


This session of Congress is marked by an attempt on the part 
of members to array the West against the East. Let the teachers 
everywhere stand firm against this effort. A long, desolating blight- 
ing war grew out of a similiar effort to array the South against 
the North. There is such a thing as a “silver” question; let 
Congress spend its time in debating that. The truth is that certain 
men at the South and West aré trying to build up a political party 
in which they shall appear as leaders ; they are trying to do this 
by appealing to the prejudices of men; they have been partially 
successful. Next, they try to have this party so built as to believe 
that the East is opposed to the purchase of silver by the govern- 
ment in order to oppress the West. Teachers, let the light shine 
in your school-rooms. 





Supt. Kennedy, of Batavia, is taking great interest in having the 
old land-office there preserved. It is a good sign when the edu- 
cator becomes a man of influence in the town. How many are 
such? Why are they not? This is a large subject. 





The House of Commons considered education this year with 
much earnestness. Mr, Acland asked for nearly 6} millions. Of 
this sum 3} millions are required for the ordinary grants to day 
and night schools, two millions for the fee-grant, and about half a 
million for training colleges and administrative expenses, This 
sum, with the aid of voluntary contributions, rates, and endow- 
ments, provides education tor five million children, of whom 4} 
million were examined, whilst nearly four million were in average 
attendance, 

Mr. Acland gave one of the finest education speeches ever lis- 
tened to in Parliament. He enunciated clearly a fundamental 
distinction between education and instruction : “ Our object is to 
consider not merely what the children know when they leave, but 
what they are and what they are to do, bearing in mind that the 
great object is not merely knowledge but character.” This sen- 
tence is worthy to be written above every school-room door and 
especially to be graven upon the hearts of the teachers. Again 
he said: “ With regard to the general curriculum, the wisest 
course, I think, is to leave it to the teachers to work it out as 
they think best in their own way,” This THE JOURNAL has 
urged for many years. There is,a great advance being made in 
the conSideration of the educational question in England as well 
as America. 





Blanks are enclosed for subscriptions and we trust thousands 
will come back filled out. This will be the banner year for THE 
JOURNAL and we wish every teacher to share in the good things. 





























Prot. William Rein. 


The increasing interest in Herbartian pedagogy in America 
excites a desire for more definite information in regard to the 
leaders of this school of pedagogy in Germany. It includes many 
of the most prominent teachers in that country, but among them 
all, the one probably best known, at least the one of most interest 
to Americans, is William Rein, now occupying the chair of peda- 
gogy at Jena. It is his seminar at that place to which most of 
our students go who wish to make themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Herbartian ideas. 

Prof. Rein is now forty-six years of age, having been born Aug. 
10, 1847, in Eisenach. He attended the gymnaszum at Eisenach 
from 1857 to 1866, taking the usual thorough classical course. In 
the latter year he began university life at Jena, removing later, 
however, to Heidelberg. During this time his attention was 
divided between theology and pedagogy, and in 1869, he took 
the degree of D. D. in Weimar. While at Heidelberg, he studied 
pedagogy under Prof. Stoy, at that time one of the most famous 
teachers of Europe. He then proceeded to Leipzig, and spent 
the following two years under the instruction of Prof. Tuiskon 
Ziller, entering his seminar and becoming, later, principal teacher 
in his practice school. He thus enjoyed the advantage of study- 
ing with the two men who have especially distinguished them- 
selves by their devotion to and further development of the phil- 
osopher Herbart’'s ideas on teaching. 

The fact that they differed considerably in their understanding 
and application of Herbart’s ideas no doubt prov: d advantageous 
for Prof. Rein in his own study of pedazogics. He became, how- 
ever, an ardent follower of Ziller, taking his degree of Ph. D., in 
1871. The subject of his dissertation was “ Herbart’s Regierung. 
Unterricht, und Zucht,” a pamphlet which is now in the third 
edition. 

From this time on he has been constantly active, both as 
teacher and writer on pedagogical topics. After teaching one 
year in Barmen in a Realschule he became professor in the 
normal school at Weimar, holding that position for four years. 
He was then appointed principal of the normal school in Eisenach, 
and remained there ten years. In 1885 he succeeded the famous 
Stoy in the chair of pedagogy at Jena. 

His literary activity since 1871 has been surprising, for, besides 
many articles for various journals, he has written and edited a 
large number of independent works. His “ Outlines of Peda- 
gogy "—translated by C. C. Van Liew and wife—is now in its 
second edition. It is a small book of 200 pp. outlinirg the Her- 
bartian system of pedagogy. His Eight School] Years, eight good- 
sized volumes explaining the subject matter fitted for each school 
year, as well as its arrangement and the method of teaching it, 
show in a concrete way how Herbartian theory is carried into 
practice. 

They have found a large sale in Germany and have exerted a 
powerful influence upon the German schools. None of them 
have yet been translated into English (partly translated into 
the Armenian and Grecian languages, however), but for those who 
read German “ Das Erste Scnuljahr” will be found most useful, 
since it contains 140 pages devoted to the leading points in 

Herbartian theory and practice. 

For many eam Prof. Rein has also edited the Pedagogische 
Studien, a school journal having a wide circulation, whose object 
is the further development of scientific pedagogy ; 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Pedagogtk. 

" The establishment of practice-schools for teachers has met 
with much opposition in Germany, and one of the most import- 
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ant books which Prof. Kein has edited, pertains to this subject ; 
z. é., Brzoska’s “‘ Die Notwendigkeit Padagogischer Seminare, etc.” 
He has also edited four volumes which contain a discussion of 
the plan, operation, etc., of the practice school. Others of his 
works are Otto's “ Péadagogische Zeichenlehre,” three reading 
books and a collection of poems, both for school use, “ Das 
Leben Dr. Martin Luthers” (translated into English and Nor- 
Wwegian), Kehr’s “Geschichte der Methodik.” Niemeyer’s 
“Grundséitze der Erziehung und des Unterrichts ” (3 vols.), and 
“Am Ende der Schulreform?” the last mentioned having refer- 
ence to the recent changes in the school system of Germany. At 
present he is engaged in the preparation of an encyclopedia of 
pedagogy, which will appear within a few months. It will no 
doubt prove a strong rival of the well-known Schmidt's encyclo- 
pedia. It will consist probably of six volumes. 

The excellence of Prof. Rein’s work as a teacher is evidenced 
by the constant increase in the size of his seminar. During the 
semester just ended, the e have been forty members, about one- 
third of whom were from foreign countries. The countries repre- 
sented were Switzerland, France, Greece, Roumania, Servia, Bul- 
garia, Russia, Austria, England, Chile, and U.S. A. Ladies are 
not permitted to I sten to the lectures in the university, or to 
teach in the practice-school, but they may visit this school as often as 
they please, and attend the frequent pedagogical discussions of 
the seminar. On the whole the work of Prof. Rein at Jena is in 
a flourishing condition ; its aim is the development of a complete 
science of pedagogy, and eno..gh has already been accomplished 
in that direction to give a very encouraging outlook. 


¥ 


The education department of the American Social Science 
Association offers an unusually attractive program for its day at 
Saratoga, September 5, 1893. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, the well- 
known literateur and editor of the Outlook, will make the opening 
address. This will be followed by a paper on “ The Seamy Side 
of the Kindergarten,” by Edward Fisher, of Berkshire, Mass. 
‘*American Colleges and Their Work” is Dr. G. Stanley Hall's 
subject. Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson will read a paper on ‘ The 
Education of Epileptics ;”’ and the Hon. Oscar Strauss will speak 
on “ Turkey ane Civilization.” In the health department, Sep- 
tember 6, Dr. Frederick Peterson will give an address on *‘ Recent 
Progress in Medicine and Surgery.” 





Mrs. Helen Farley Blaney, pupil of Massachusetts normal art 
school, and of Boston Museum school] of fine arts, has formed an 
association of artists, teachers of languages, literature, and other 
branches of education and culture, the aim being to secure a 
wider field of labor for its members; and the purpose to found 
an institute similar to the Pratt institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Already some of the leading citizens of Massachusetts are it- 
terested in the plan for a beginning of what may become an im- 
portant enterprise; but it needs patrons in its infancy to open 
a wide and useful field of labor among those who are desirous of 
advancing the cause of national artistic education 

Co-operation, such as this movement ought to inspire, would 
enable many of our private teachers to do afar greater work than 
can possibly be accomplished by single-handed efforts. A united 
purpose in any line of work inevitably leads to broader results 
for all. 





One of the distinguishing features of Jen: as a place for study- 
ing pedagogy is that in connection with the university chair there 
exists also a practice school, which is a part of the university and 
entirely under the control of the professor of pedagogy. It is the 
only school of the kind in Germany. Any student who wishes, 
may give instruction there as long as he desires. Such teaching 
is done under the constant supervision of an expert, regularly 
employed, and here the theory in the lectures finds its application. 





The Laval normal school, Quebec, is among the earliest on the 
continent. English and French brochures, giving an interesting 
account of its history, have been prepared for the Columbian ex- 
position by the principal, the Abbe Th. G. Rouleau. That insti- 
tution is evidently doing excellent work to help obtain for the 
teaching profession that recognition which belongs to it by right. 
It offers a thorough course in theoretical and practical pedago- 
gics, and is conducted by live teachers who act upon the convic- 
tion that knowledge of certain branches is not a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for teaching them, and that, as they boldly declare with 
Bishop Spaulaing, it should be considered “criminal to entrust 
children to those who are ignorant of the science and art of ed=ca- 
tion.” Keeping this object constantly in view they impress upon 
their students the need of constant advancement that must not 
stop when they have received the diploma that declares them 
qualified to teach. If all teachers would reach that conviction 
the rusty schoolmasters could soon be classed among the relics 
of bygone days. Successto Laval and other tra‘ning schools that 
labor to supply the schools with progressive men and women! 
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The Revue Pedagogtgue {or July contains the second letter of a 


series on the World's fair. It is devoted to the educatidnal 
exhibit chiefly. It truly reports the enthusiasm of visitors for the 
French exhibit in general, but remarks that the school exhibit 
cannot boast a great popularity, though it proves captivating to 
the occasional visitor who stops to examine and inquire. (It 
seems strarge that the American péople, so prone to admire 
French products, should have so little interest in the processes 
that develop French skill.) 

The Chicago correspondent, M. Jules Steeg, goes on to de- 
scribe our own educational exhibit as vast and monotunous. 
Necessarily monotonous, he says, because each of our many 
states exhibits its own system, covering the same range of schools. 
The geographical cause of monotony seems, however, not to be 
the only one, for he complains of the lack of individualism. The 
individual pupil is nowhere stamped upon his work. “Ze cé/é 
uniforme est ce gut sante le plus aux yeux.” He states, too, that 
we do not bestow the requisite time upon educational processes, 
that we “hasten toward results, toward the practical, toward 
immediate application.” 

After much comment upon our American lack of pedagogical 
system, monotony of results, weakn: ss of higher education, etc., 
he finds relief in describing the Cook Co. normal school. The 
description closes with the following paragraph : 

‘* Colonel Parker, the director of thie establishment, is an origi- 
nal investigator who has made of his school a model institution. 
He applies himself with praiseworthy zeal, and not without suc- 
cess, to develop in the children the spirit of modern observation 
and research, enthusiasm, spontaneity. He gives much import- 
ance, even in the first school year, to painting from nature. He 
specializes also natural geography.” 





The Georgia Teachers’ Association held its 27th annual meet- 
ing at Gainesville. The following officers were elected: Supt. 
W. H. Woodall, Pres; Supt. W. Harper, rst Vice-Pres.; Mrs. 
D. B. Woodruff, 2d Vice-Pres ; J. S. Stewart, Jr., Sec., and E. C. 
Merry, Treas. The -lections in the departments are as follows: 
Superintendence departments— W. H. Kennie, president; W. H. 
Harper, secretary. Normal department—Prof. John W. Glenn, 
president; Prof. Bass, secretary, Atlanta. Secondary depart- 
ment—J. M. Caldwell, Greensboro, Ga.; J. C. Woodall, Louis- 
ville, Ga., Kindergarten department—Homer Wright, president, 
Columbus; Miss Jessie Goodall, secretary, Macon. Action was 
taken in regard to the quarterly payment of teachers. Maj. Guinn 
read a paper showing the gross injustice now done the teachers, 
and Hon. W. H. Fleming, of Augusta, delivered an address on 
the means of obtaining quarterly payment. The matter will be 
agitated among the people and pushed in the legislature. An- 
other important piece of action was the starting of a far-reaching 
movement for ateachers’ home. The work of locating and build- 
ing the house has been turned over to a committee composed 
Maj. R. J. Guinn, chairman, J. S. Stewart, R. E. Park, W. H. 
Woodall, and A. I. Branham. 


Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, proposes the establishment of a 
medical school. Women are to be received as students on the 
same terms as men. All the advantages offered by the school, 
either in its connection with the university or the hospital, are to 
be shared by all, regardless of sex. The educational standard 
for admission to the new school has been set very high, and the 
intention of the managers is to make it one of the great medical 
schools of the world. There is probably room for a medical 
school of high grade, well equipped with superior facilities and 
founded upon the co-educational idea. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


This famous summer school for teachers, the oldest of them all, 
has just closed a very successful season. ‘It has numbered over 
four hundred teachers who have come from all parts of the Union 
to this famous watering place for the best instruction in the vari- 
ous branches of school work. 

The best possible teaching has been exemplified in the sciences, 
such as, botany, physics, physiology, and geography, the mathe- 
matics, the ancient and modern languages, English literature, 
microscopy, civil government, painting, drawing, the Ling system 
of physical training, Swedish slayd, etc. The instructors include 
many of the foremost educators of America. The students have 
had the advantage of contact with such minds as Secretary Dick- 
inson, Superintendent Balliet, Professor Dorchester, Superintend- 
ent Meleney, State Agent Edson, Superintendent Mowry, of 
Salem,—the president of the institute——Dr. John D. King, Miss 
Augusta L. Balch, Miss Kate Fowler, of Brooklyn, Miss Anna 
Hill, of Springfield, Prof. Burgess, of Washington, Boyden and 
Murdock, of Bridgewater, Adams, of Salem,and Schwartz, of 
Waltham. 

To the casual visitor it was quickly apparent that the school 
recognizes the new elements of education. The sloyd system of 
manual training ; the Ling system of physical training ; the Prang- 
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system of form study and drawing; the laboratory method ins 
all science, the mast careful instruction in the use of the micro- 
scope, together with exact scholarship and the best methods of 
imparting instruction— these were among the points which were 
quickly apparent to the new_ comer. 

The school- has a most charming location, is an incorporated 
institution, owning its property, which includes five buildings, 
well adapted to school purposes and a restaurant and dormitory. 
It sometimes has sixteen recitations during the same hour. Jts 
ee are of the very best quality, coming from all parts of the 

Jnion. 

Ample attention is given to recreation. There are rowing and 
sailing, swimming and bicycling, tennis and croquet, walks and 
rides, concerts and readings, and excursions to most interesting 
points, such as Gay Head and Nantucket. 

The management of the institute proposes next season to or- 
ganize more efficiently the recreation side of the work. The 
place is wonderfully adapted to the double purpose of a summer 
school and a recreative outing. It is “the city by the sea” It 
is surrounded by the ocean. Sea breezes blow from every direc- 
tion. The place is from ten to twenty-five degrees cooler than 
Boston or New York. Through Vineyard sound, which lies di- 
rectly in front of the institute buildings, more vessels pass an- 
nually than by any point in the world except up the Thames to 
London. 

The directors of this institute have adopted broad and far- 
reaching plans for next summer. It is anticipated that the s:s- 
sion for 1894 will show the largest summer school ever held on 
this continent. The school is divided into academic departments 
and the school of methods. The latter embraces primary meth- 
ods, grammar school methods, and high school methods. The 
full course in methods next year will occupy four weeks. The 
academic courses five weeks. 

In the membership of the institute eighteen states north of 
Mason and Dixon's line and fourteen south of that line were 
represented. Of these states Vermont and New Jersey sent 
seven each, Rhode Island, aine ; Connecticut, fifteen ; New Hamp- 
shire, sixteen; Pennsylvania and Maine, twenty-three, each; New 
ing twenty five, and Massachusetts, one hundred and ninety- 
our. 

The cause of education is, without doubt, greatly benefited by 
the intense earnestness, careful study, and accurate discrimination 
which to-day mark the work of summer schools for teachers. 


This copy of THE JOURNAL will reach many thousands who 
are not now subscribers. It is meant as a direct invitation to 
become a subscriber. Nearly 1500 ‘pages are published dur- 
ing the year, making a volume larger than the dictionary, for 
only $2.50. 





Brief Notes. 


Wisconsin held 26 county summer schools this summer and 
they were immensely popular ; also 56 institutes during the year. 


A new president for the River Falls (Wis.) normal school has 
been selected. John Hull, president of the Southern “Illinois 
normal school, has been elected to the position. 


Oberlin college conferred the degree of LL.D., on Miss Helen 
C. Shaffer, the president of Wellesley college ; she is the second 
woman in America to possess this degree. 


One hundred and seventy-eight free high schocls have been 
established in Wisconsin and are now in operation; they have 
three courses, one of three years and one of four yearsin English. 
and ‘scientific studies, and one of four years in classical studies. 


The Southern Educational Journal, says that the Georgia 
teachers will assemble neat year on their own ground and under 
their own roof—that is, that they intend to meet permanently in 
one place and erect a suitable building for meeting purposes. A 
good idea 


The graduates of the National normal university will all re- 
joice to know what its financial troubles have all been adjusted, 
and that the bell will ring Sept. 5 and summon in more students. 
than ever. Pres. Holbrook deserves success; he has been a 
mighty worker in education. 


By direction of Secretary Smith the government industrial 
training school at Santa Fe, N. M., will be changed into a nor- 
mal training school for the preparation of Indians to take the 
places of white teachers in their own schools. It is also said that 
the civil service rules will be so amend d as to permit the employ- 
ment as teachers of graduates of this school without a civil ser- 
vice examination. 





The first number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of each month ts. 
largely devoted to primary work. thus keeping principles in touch 
with the latest methods. 
covers all. 


No extra charge for tt ; $2.50 4 year 
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Flelps in School ork. 


In these days of progress it is poor policy for any school to do 
~vithout some of the more simple apparatus. First, 


Blackboards 


‘should cover the walls. The ideal blackboard is of heavy slate, 
and the price is now so low (and as it is indestructible) it is for 
many schools the best possible material. Wood covered with 
slating is excellent, and cloth or even heavy paper covered with 
slating will do. Sometimes the wall is finished with a special 
material by the mason that gives an excellent surface. Of course 
chalk, both white and colored, should be furnished, and durable 
erasers and rubber-tipped pointers. Next come 


Maps and Globes. 


There are many excellent maps published. Some sets are put 
‘up in wooden cases, so that, to expose a map, it is unrolled from 
a curtain-roller, and besides can be locked up when not in use. 
This is a most convenient arrangement. Globes are not so easily 
taken care of. A large case is sold that will, when closed, take 
in a globe and other apparatus. The ordinary globe is good, but 
a relief globe is far better. This is necessarily more expensive 
than an ordinary globe. A fine one 12 in. in diameter, costs 
‘about $21. We have imported a few 9 in. in diameter, that 
will be sold for only $8 net. These are a bargain. Relief maps 
are coming into use. Several kinds are made. We can supply 
Frye’s at $5 each, continent, and Col. Parker’s at $8 each (U. S., 
$10), with a discount for sets that will be very satisfactory. These 
are framed in oak, and with ordinary care will last many years. 


Reading Charts, Etc., 


‘will be found in every live school, especially of the lower grades, 
and are great savers of labor. It pays to get a goodchart. The 
«cheaper ones are poorly made. 


Dictionaries and Encyclopedias. 


Every school, 
nay, every class- 
room should be 
provided with a dic- 
tionary on a sub- 
stantial holder or 
shelf, arranged for 
it alone, and easy 
of access by both 
teacher and pupils. 
| We have a fine dic- 
tionary holder—the 
| finest we have seen 
Ae|and the lowest 
priced—it is a real 
work of art. Price 
on application, A 
good concise cyclo- 
pzdia is as valuable 
as a dictionary, 
Now is it wise to let 
one set do for the 
entire building 
when there are 
many rooms? Have 
a proper shelf in 
each class-room, 
and encourage pu- 
pils to refer to it. 
This habit of re- 
ference to original 
authorities is a 
most valuable one 
to cultivate. The 
People’s Cyclopz- 
-dia (see elsewhere in this paper) is one of the best adapted for 
‘use; the International is very good and up to date—an important 
-school point —and the new ‘‘ Chambers” is especially fine. 
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Physiology and Hygiene. 


Laws have been passed in nearly every state for the compulsory 
iteaching of physiology and hygiene. The old-fashioned charts 
thave been largely superseded by a new fo m of apparatus called a 

MANIKIN, “ Originally these were made in France of papzer- 
-mache and of course very expensive, costing from $200 to $500. 
It has been found that colored plates of the body, one laid over the 
other as in life, answer nearly as well and can be sold at a fraction 


of the price. We saw the demand several years ago and have 
published two. The 


‘¢Man Wonderful’? Manikin 


is perhaps better suited to individual use than for a large class. 
Still for a small class it does very well. A cut is given of it. It 
has nearly 50 plates, one opening after the other, as shown, 
printed in colors true to life on cloth-backed paper. The figure 
is about two feet high and the price is only $4, postpaid, truly a 
marvel for the price. For ordinary school-room use the 


Standard Manikin 
is the best. The fig- 
ure is } lite size and 
about 100 plates are 
given, all mounted 
on brass hinges so 
as to turn over with- 





THE a 
STANDARD M ANIKIN.. 


out wear. It folds, PUBLISHED BY i 

19X19 inches, and ELKELLOGG4 ; ’ 
can be hung up or BON YORK. ~ UCAS,  : 
used on a table in na 


easel form. Besides ’ < 

the figure of the man, 

it contains many sep- 

arate manikins of the 

ear, eye, brain, stom- Xv 

ach, teeth, etc. The ‘ 4 
effects of alcohol are 

fully shown. This ay 

manikin combines to 
a remarkable degree 
every point of value Ve : 
of other manikins Arey : 
and is sold at a price iM : 
within the reach of 
all. $35 to $60 is 
too much for the or- 
dinary school to pay, 
and when so com- 
plete and perfect an 
apparatus is sold at 
less than one-half 
price the advantages 
are plain to be seen. 
We ask every prin- 
cipal to send for our large circular explaining it in detail, and a 
liberal discount will be made at the same time. 


—— 

















Rapid Practice Cards. 


For giving practice in arithmetic 
there is nothing like these cards. SET 17. 
The difficulty of getting together Key to Analysis. 
examples for pupils to practice on 
has been hard of solution, and gen- oie centhee © 
erally the teacher wearies an already == —— 
tired brain by “‘ making up” exam- 
ples for solution, and then painfully |_===— - 


figuring out the answers to see if |X 2.—-=== —=S7E| 


the pupil has them correct. These | >= 
cards consist of 32 boxes from the — —— 
lowest grade of addition to advanced ———————— 
mensuration, each consisting of 60 meaner 
cards with four or five examples on | 2 

each card. The novel point is that | ==— —— 9 
the answer is hidden from the pu- 

il, yet by means of a key-card, 

held by the teacher, is instantly | ‘ore, Su oth seis indicated by 
told. A set of these cards will be | the numbers 1, 2. 3 For answers to 
appreciated by a teacher perhaps | 24. 3d and 4th slide the Key down 1, 
more than any other one thing. | 7.243 places. respectively. Read A 
Circular describing the system and 
sample cards sent free. Single boxes 
are 50 cenis each. 



































Place this Key on the back of the 











Other Helps. 


There are many other comweniences that should be provided at 
this season. Some of these are mentioned in our new Columbian 
catalogue, under their appropriate classification. Besides it de- 
scribes all the books and helps on teaching published, with the 
net prices at which they are sold, the lowest prices ever made. 
Sent free on application. The other circulars mentioned above 
also sent, if desired, by E. L. Kellogg & Co., The Educational 
Building, 61 E. oth. St., New York. 
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Sugeestions to Students of Pedagogy. 


‘“‘How TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL TEACHER.” 


There are four great grades of teachers in all the states. While 
different modes of measurement are applied, and different ques- 
tions proposed to candidates, yet the result is that there are : 

(1) Holders of life diplomas (professional teachers). 

(2) Holders of five-year certificates (first-grade). 

(3) Holders of two or three-year certificates (second-grade). 

(4) Holders of six or twelve-month certificates (third-grade). 

Now it is apparent that there is a new and upward movement 
of progress among the whole body of teachers; there are now 
more teachers than ever before striving to be holders of life di- 
plomas—to be ranked with physicians, clergymen, etc: Therefore 
an important practical question is, 


How Shall One Become a Professional Teacher ? 


By a “ Professional Teacher” is meant one who knows what 
the great thinkers upon education have con luded; who under- 
stands the foundation principles of education and who can thus 
distinguish good teaching from poor teaching; who has sound 
reasons for teaching as he does; who is able to lay out courses 
of study in harmony with the child's development. 

This knowledge comes under the general term of pedagogy ; 
it is in fact the new science. Let the reader assure himself that 
educational progress demands the teachers of to-day to be some- 
thing different from those who were capable twenty-five years 
ago. Those are wise who take active part in this movement; it 
aims at a higher stage. 

The publishers looked carefully over the field for materials to 
aid the student of pedagogy, but little available help was found. 
The knowledge needed was scattered through many books, and 
even then had to be re-written and re-arranged. To meet press- 
ing needs THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER was started several 
years ago ina small form. The growing interest in it led to its 
enlargement and change of name to 


Educational Foundations. 


This is not exactly a periodical. It is a series of ten monthly 
text- books (issued from September to June inclusive) on the His- 
tory of Education; Principles of Education ; Methods in Educa- 
tion, and Educational Civics. (This last term is designed to 
cover the general field of courses of study, discipline, buildings, 
grounds, ventilation, hygiene, etc ) Theseconstitute the profes- 
stonal department. Then follows the 2#/ormaizona/ department, 
which includes the New York State Graded Examination Ques- 
tions and Answers, as rapidly as issued. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is intended to be a text-book 
for normal schools, training classes, reading circles, teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and for home study. Pedagogy needs to be studied and 
discussed as other subjects are, requiring the same amount of 
thought. A few weeks is not enough; it will require three or 
four years. It must be looked on as a large subject; it involves 
numerous intricate questions. It must aim to comprehend, in 
general, the question of the development of the hunian race ; for 
the development of children in the school-room is subject to the 
same forces precisely. 


How to Use ‘‘ Foundations’’ in an Institute. 


(1) Let every member of the institute or training class have a 
copy of this book, complete for the year, if possible ; if not, several 
issues. It is to be considered a text-book in Pedagogy. It should 
be in the students’ hands as long as possible before thé recitation, 
like any book. 

There are four great subjects taken up in FOUNDATIONS: 
History, Principles, Methods, and Civics. How much time will 
be devoted to each will depend on the length of the session of 
the institute or training class. Suppose it be a monthly session ; 
of the five hours let two be set apart for pedagogy. While this 
is little, yet a start can be made. With books opened or closed 
as the conductor may choose (suppose at History, page 1, 
Vol. 4), let questions be propounded. Who was Ratich? 
When? Where? Who was Locke? When? Where? Who 
was Ruusseau ? When? Where? Formal grammatical instruc- 
tion? Learning by heart? Mechanical discipline? Native 
powers? Development? Natural means? New Education? 
Old Education? Who was Herbart ? 

In this way take up line after line, not stopping too long on 
each. The manner of the conductor should be earnest. If there 
is no reply to questions, he should not tell them. Remember the 
rule, ‘“‘ Never to tell a pupil what he can find out for himself.” 
Subjects may be given out for themes to be read at next session ; 
the subjects to be chosen from the article, as “ Ratich’s First 
Principles.” A similar course will be pursued with the Philos- 
ophy, Methods, and Civics. 

THE MAIN OBjECT.—The object of the conductor will be to 
fix the attention of teachers upon education in its four great as- 
pects; to familiarize them with the names of the great teachers ; 


the principles discovered, the basal methods ; and give ideas con- 
cerning courses of study, etc. 


Need of a Graded System. 


Undoubtedly the Reading Circle has been a help; but one will 
ask where are the volumes that have been bought by the enthu- 
siastic teacher? Laid aside! And why? Because they were 
not graded. It is like géving all the children who enter the 
school a Fourth Reader, EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS gives 
to the teacher, unused to make education a subject of thought 
such a portion as he can easily and intelligently handle. 


A Graded Course in Pedagogy. 


To meet a very great want, the editors of EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS set to work several years ago to construct a 
series of text-books on the science and art of education suitable 
for each year in a four years’ course: 

The first-year books cost 15 cents each, postpaid ; or the four 
for 60 cents, postpaid. 

The second-year books cost 23 cents each, postpaid; or the 
three, already issued, for 69 cents, postpaid. 

The third-year books cost 45 cents each, postpaid ; 
“ Parker’s Talks,” which costs $1.09 postpaid. 


How to Begin. 


Get EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, Thisis published in 12mo 
book form, with 68 or more pages in each issue (note the 
handy size for shelves). Price, $1.00 a year; clubs of five or 
more at 80 cents a yeareach. Having got ten EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS, let the first-year student buy the first-year books ; 
when completed, then buy the second-year’s and study them, and 
so on. The books are arranged in a table below for convenience. 


A Four Years’ Course of Study in Pedagogy. 


Books supplementary to. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, 


except 





HISTORY. | PRINCIPLES. |METHODS| CIVICS. 

















Z ( Historic The Reci- | 

< pe Unconscious ec |School 

PS) Outlines. ay tation. Hyoi 
> 4 Tuition. ygiene. 
* Allen. | : | McMurry. |Giog rhe 
2 | *15c,|fluntington. tse, 15¢, . 5c. 

= 

2 History of | a acalnealie | \Educational 
S$ | Education. | re ee | in prepar- Civics, 
> | Reinhart. s sae a | 
a [ 23¢, einhart. 23¢.| | 2 3c. 
pet : | 

a | say | Talks on \Talks on ; ; 

a) eories. Psychology Teaching. 5 
™~ \ Browning. | | . 

o | Welch. 45c.|Parker. $1.09) 

| 45¢, | | 
s | es | 

< | Educational |Science and | 
5 Ref {Ed Lectures on | 

+ , — ARs - Teaching. | In prepar- 
= Quick.| cation. |. ation. 

rs} 88c.|Pay . |Fitch. $1.00] 

= c.| Payne. 88c. 
5 | | 











*The prices include postage to any address. 


Of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS a few bound volumes of 
the last two years can be had till supply is exhausted at 60 cents 
for 1891-1892, and $1.00 for 1892-1893. The supply is limited, 
and these volumes will not be réprinted. ** They are very valuable. 


Final Words. 


Let no time be lost by the teacher in taking hold of the study 
of pedagogy—even if this is his first year of teaching. Let him 
begin with the FOUNDATIONS ; if possible get others to join with 
him ; if not, let him determine to go it alone ; the first-year books 
cost but 52 cents. Buy them. Be assured you will not regret it. 
Twenty years from now there will be many superintendents who 
wiil say, “ I am what I am because of the study I began of peda- 
gogics in 1893.” If you are in earnest send 6 cents for sample 
copy of FOUNDATIONS or better send $1.00 for the year. 

«*» Correspondence in relation to anything for the teacher's 
advancement solicited and promptly attended to. 

E, L. KELLtocc & Co., The Educational Building, 61 East 
Ninth street, New York City. 
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Important Events, &6c. 


“Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, 30c. a year. 


THE COLUMBIAN FOURTH OF JULY. 


An interesting event was the celebration of the Fourth of July 
at the Columbian exposition. The flag of human freedom, of 
liberty and peace, adopted by a meeting in Philadelphia two years 
ago, was displayed, and the original star-spangled banner was at 
the same time unfurled. Mayor Harrison called on the vast mul- 
titude to swear allegiance to the flags and all they represent. In 
addition the Columbian Liberty Bell, created out of historical 
metal relics, identified with all the various efforts for progress in 
the world’s history, and intended to be rung only on the anniver- 
. Saries of the great events that mark the progress of the world 
toward free institutions, was rung for the first time. This bell 
was Cast at Troy, N. Y. 





TARIFF WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND RUSSIA, 


The German government has placed customs officials all along 
the fron: iers of Eastern Prussia, Posen, and Silesia to enforce the 
lately increased tariff on Russian products. Strict watch will be 
kept on all grain imported by way of Austria-Hungary and Hol- 
land, in order that no Russian cereals shall be admitted without 
paying the increased duty. The burden will, of course, fall on 
the German people in the increased price they will have to pay 
for their bread. 





AFFAIRS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A dispute between members of the Cape Colony cabinet ren- 
dered it necessary for Mr. Rhodes, the premier, to reconstruct it. 
The new cabinet is a strong one, and will be strengthened by the 
good news from Mashonaland (the Land of Ophir), which 
was added to the British South African possessions through the 
enterprise of Mr. Rhodes. Fresh finds of gold in that country 
are of daily occurrence. 

Natal has been celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. Mr. Kru- 
ger has been sworn in as president of the Transvaal, and the pre- 
liminary steps have been taken for handing over Swaziland to 
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the Boers. President Kruger has urged the Boers to teach their 
children Dutch. 





THE CORINTH SHIP CANAL, 


The ship canal across the isthmus of Corinth was opened Au- 
gust 6 by the king of Greece in the presence of a crowd of native 
and foreign notables. King George expressed his pleasure at 
seeing the canal finished during his reign. The first sod of the 
canal was turned by the king in April, 1882. The isthmus is about 
three and three-quarter miles in breadth. In the middle is a 
ridge 120 to 180 teet high, which is approached on each side by a 
plain from the seashore. There is a harbor at each end of the 
canal. 





THE CARAVELS AND THE VIKING SHIP. 


Imitations of the ships which the discoverers of America used 
are now on exhibition at the Columbian exposition. On looking 
at them the first thought one has is, that few at the present day 
would think of crossing the ocean in such puny vessels. 

The Santa Maria, which is made as nearly as possible after 
the model of the flagship of Columbus, is 71 feet 3 inches long on the 
water line and 233 metric tons displacement. The rigging and masts 
are extremely heavy and the general appearance of the boat is 
clumsy until the great square sails are set. Then she looks like a ves- 
sel from fairyland, so airily and gracefully is she set in the water. 
She is built very high, fore and aft, there being altogether four 
decks. The xa is rigged with leg-of-mutton sails and is 
hardly more than a row boat; while the Pz#/a resembles the 
Santa Maria in model and is less in dimensions. In crossing 
the ocean in March of this year the Santa Mariza encountered a 
severe storm and came near being wrecked with all on board. 

As some doubts had been expressed of Leif Erickson, the one 
who is credited with the discovery of the coast of Massa- 
chusetts about 500 years before the discovery of America by 
Columbus, crossing the ocean in his frail craft, the hardy Norse- 
men showed themselves worthy of their daring ancestors by 
building such a ship and sailing in it from Norway tothe World's 
fair. She is an exact copy of the Viking type of ship, is 71 feet 
long by 16 wide, and only draws four feet of water. The ship 
has one clumsy-looking mast and shields along the sides to 
protect the oarsmen. 





A FREE BOOK 





satisfactory. 


TO THE TEACHER who reads this adver- 
tisement through and writes us which of the 
following text-books he will introduce if found 


In this list are included only those books that are rapidly increasing in sale; that 


develop the power of reasoning, observation, and judgment, and are acknowledged by leading 
teachers to be “UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST” in their respective lines. 





Dole’s American Citizen. 
An elementary Civics for the upper grades of grammar schools, 
as well as for higher schools, go cents. 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English. 
BuFFA.o, St. Louis and IpAnHo, recently added to the long list 
of towns, cities, counties and states that have adopted these 
phenumenally successful books. Book I., 35 cents. Book 
II., 60 cents. 


Hyde’s Advanced Lessons in English. (New.) 


For upper classes in Grammar Schools, or for High Schools, 
Academies, and Ungraded Schools that desire a brief, practical 
and comprehensive course in English grammar. 50 cents, 


White’s Two Years in Number. 


For primary grades. 35 cents. 


Bowser’s Alegebras, Geometries and 
Trigonometries. 


Joynes-Meissner German Grammar. 


A working grammar for high school or college. $1.12. 


Joynes German Reader. 


For beginners of any age. 
tative. 


go cents. 


Elementary, progressive, represen | 





Sheldon’s American History. 


Abancons the old word-cramming system that saps the life 
and value of history study, $1.12. 


Sheldon’s General History. 
Also on the seminary plan advocated by all leading teachers 
$1.60. 


Wright’s Nature Readers. 


Seaside and Wayside. No I., 25 cents. 
No. III., 50 cents. No, IV., 60 cents. 


Meiklejohn’s English Grammar. 


For High Schools. Scholarly, yet clear and simple. 80 cents. 


William’s Composition and Rhetoric. 


Little Theory, much Practice. 90 cents. 


Shepard’s Inorganic Chemistry. 
For high schools and colleges. Discriptive, qualitative, ex- 
perimental and inductive. $1.12. 


Edgren’s French Grammar. 


Elementary, yet scholarly and complete. 


| 

‘Super’s French Reader. 

Easy, progressive and interesting reading with notes and 
vocabulary. £&o cents. 


No. IL., 35 cents. 


$1 12. 





Samples of any of the above, or of any of our numerous texts (see catalogue) in all departments sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


the introduction price to teachers obliged to use other text-books, but wishing copies of these to aid in making the old book 


more satisfactory. 





D. C. HEATH & CO,, Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 
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New Text=Books for Schools 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER 


& BROTHERS. 





The Foundations of Rhetoric 


Price, 1.00. By mail, $1.10. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC, by Professor ADAMS SHERMAN HILL 
¢ of Harvard University, is a model text-book for the use of the student or the 
private learner in the study of the English language. 


It has already been 


; J introduced into Phiilips Exeter Academy, Phillips Andover Academy, Hotchkiss 
School, The Public High Schools of Boston, Worcester, Fall River, Brooklyn, and other leading schools throughout the country. 


The Principles of Ethics. 


Price, $1.75. By mail, $1.92. 


ampton, Mass., 


instructor wishing it for examination on receipt of $1.46. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic. 


Price, go cents, By mail, 1.00. 


sent postpaid, to any instructor on receipt of 75 cents. 


Supplementary Reading. 
Price, 30 cents each. 
By mail, 33 cents. 
PRIMER OF AMERICAN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER—Classical 


class use. 


Wesleyan University, 
Greencastle, Ind,, Ohio Wesleyan University, and many other leading institutions. 


clear type on good paper, 
many of them annotated for class purposes—and others are soon to follow: Lawrence's 
LITERATURE, Lawrence’s ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER—Romance Period—Lawrence’s 
Period—Lawrence’s ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER—Modern Period— 


This work, by Professor BorpEN P. Bowne of the Boston University, is an introduc- 
tion to fundamental moral ideas and principles rather than a detailed discussion of 
specific duties and virtues. 


It has already been introduced into Smith College, North- 
Middletown, Conn, DePauw University, 
A sample copy will be sent postpaid to any 


This work, by Professor NoaH K. Davis of the University of 
Virginia, is designed as a text-book for undergraduates. 
experience of more than thirty years as a student of logic, and asa 
teacher of the subject to college classes, I have not before seen a 
treatise so valuable as this.”—J. T. MurFEE, Supt. Marion Military Institute, Marion, Ala. 


‘“*In an 


A sample copy for examination will be 


The publication of HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS places within the reach of 
teachers of English Literature a number of the best authors in a convenient form for 
All the numbers are bound in cloth in uniform style and are printed in 


The following volumes have thus far been published— 


Conant’s PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE, Conant’s PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE, Macaulay’s LIFE AND 


WRITINGS OF ADDISON, Macaulay’s LORD CLIVE, Macaulay’s WILLIAM ‘PITT, Macaulay's 


OHN HAMPDEN-LORD 


BURLEIGH, Macaulay’s MACHIAVELLI-WALPOLE, Knatchbull—-Hugessen’s OLIVER CROMWELL, Addison’s SIR ROGER 
DE COVERLEY, Cowper's TASK, and EGINHARD’S LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE, 


The above books may be had of all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price as quoted. Harper's 
Illustrated Bulletin of School and College Text-Books, Numbers One, Two, Three, 
will be sent free to any address on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





LONGIIANS, GREEN, 


& CO”S NEW BOOKS. 





Just Ready. 
English History for American Readers. 


By THOMAS WEN1WORTH HIGGINSON, author of “ Young 
Folks’ History of the United States,” etc., and EDWARD 
CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. With 77 Illustrations, six colored Maps, Bibliography, 
a Chronological rable of Contents, and Index. 12mo. Pp. 
Xxxli-334. Teachers’ price, $1.20. 

“ The name ‘English History for American Readers,’ which suggests the 
key-note of this book, is based on the simple fact that it is not the practice of 
American readers, old or young, ‘0 give to English history more than a very 
limited portion of their hours of study . . . it seems clear that such readers 
will use their time to the best advantage if they devote it mainly to these events 
in English annals which have had the most direct influence on the history and 
institutions of ourownland, . . . The authors of this book have, therefore, 
boldly ventured to modity in their narrative the accustomed scale of proportion ; 
while it has been their wish, in the treatment of every detail, to accept the best 
result of modern English investigation, and especially to avoid all unfair or 
one sided judgments!” (Extract from the Preface] 


Longmans’ Summary of English History. 


From the Earliest Times. With 10 Maps and full Genealogical 
Tables. Crown 8vo, 168 pages. 40 cents. 


*,* In this book the leading facts of English history are exhibited in order of 
chronology. At the same time the natura! order of events has not been lost sight 
of, 


The Summary is not intended to supersede, but to be used with some standard 
history. It is hoped that by its use teacher and scholar will be saved the trouble 
of collating the leading facts for the purposes of review. 


Epochs of American History. 


Concluding Volume in the Series. 


III. DIVISON AND REUNION, 1829-1889. 

By WooprRow WILSON, Ph.D., LL.D., Prof. of Jurisprudence 
in Princeton University, author of “Congressional Govern- 
ment,” etc, With five colored maps. Pp. xix-326. Cloth, $1.25. 

‘* Considered as a general history of the United States from 1829 to 1889 his 
book is marked by exceilent sense of proportion, extensive knowledge, imparti- 
ality ef judgment, unusual power of summarizing, and an acute political sense. 


Few writers can more vividly set forth the views of parties.” : 
— ttlantic Month’y. 





Just Published. 


, 
Longmans’ German Grammar. 
By J. ULRICH RaNsoM, B.A. With numerous Exercises, Ap- 
pendices, and Vocabularies 1I2no0. 259 pages.. 92 cents. 

*.* In the compilation of this work the author's object has been two-fold: to 
simplity the grammar as far as possib'e, and by gradually lengthening the ex- 
ercises, to form a stepping-stone to continuous prose. 

*,* The book may als» be had in two parts, viz. : 


Part I.—Up to and including the Regular Verbs. 12mo. 
Part I.—The Irregular Verbs, Syntax, Derivation, &c. 


50 cents. 
12mo. 50 Cents. 


Easy Stories and Exercises in German. 
By A. A. Davib, B.A., Assistant Master at Bradfield College. 
8vo. 74 pages. 35 cents. 


This book is intendeJ to supply material for German translation, and re- 
transiation at the earliest possible stage. In the teaching of any language it 
is admitted as desirable that a boy should be able to put his erammatical know! - 
edge into practical exercise as soon as possible. In German, the need for an 
early and definitely progressive reading book. with a plentitul supply of parallel 
exercises, has seemed to many especially marked. 


Longmans’ French Grammar. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A, Assistant Master in the City of 
London School. Crown 8vo. 212 pages. 60 cents. 


This series of French Lessons has been drawn up with special reference to 
an English-speaking boy's difficulties. Pronunciation is de.lt with ona new 
plan, and very great care has been used in the selection of the vocabularies, 
and in an attenpt to sender the exercises more thar. usually interesting. 


Souvenirs Des Cent Jours. 
By M. VILLEMAIN. Edited with Notes by GRANVILLE SHARP, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 12mo. Pp. 
vi-188. 75 cents. 


Episodes from [Modern French Authors. 
Edited by W. E. RUSSELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybury. 
New Volume. 

EPISODES FROM FRANCOIS le CHAMPI. 
By GEORGE SAND. Edited with Notes by C. SANKEy, M.A. 
16mo, 142 pages. 40 cents. 





Our Classified Catalogue of School Books, covering works in all branches of Education, sent to aay address, upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St.. NEW YORK. 














A translation of Theology of the Old Testament of C. H. Pie- 
penbring, pastor and president of the Reformed consistory of 
Strassburg, made by Prof H. G. Mitchell, of Boston university, 
has just sepsenes- The original of this book was published in 
Paris in 1886, but though it was favorably reviewed in the Pres- 
byterian Review in 1888, it has thus far remained comparatively 
unknown. Now that it has been translated it is sure to be widely 
read and highly appreciated, because the subject of the book is 
pleasing and attractively presented, the treatment is scholarly and 
outspoken, and the tone devout and its influence inspiring. The 
author, after an introduction, discusses his subject under three 
periods characterized respectively by what may be called Mosa- 
ism, Prophetism, and Levitism, and under each of these general 
divisions, in their proper order, he treats the topics belonging to 
Biblical theology so far as they become prominent. The breadth 
and accuracy of his scholarship are everywhere displayed ; the 
reader is delighted to find that many puzzling problems are satis- 
factorily solved. ‘The notes contain, besides the references to the 
Bible, which are very numerous, many to other works on Old 
Testament theology and related subjects. Among these latter are 
some to English works, added by Prof. Mitchell, who has also pro- 
vided the book with complete indexes making its entire contents 
easily available to the reader. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
and Boston. $1.75.) . 


The most important of the West Indian colonies is Jamaica, 
not only on account of its greater size, but also on account of its 
delightful climate and great fertility. Of late years sanitary 
science has mastered those foes of man, yellow fever and malaria. 
The commercial prosperity and importance of the island is there- 
fore increasing at a rapid rate. Like that of many other coun- 
tries, the exhibit of Jamaica will be a genuine surprise to the 
visitor to the Columbian exposition. A handsome volume de- 
scribing the island. its people, and its products, compiled under 
the direction of Lt. Col. C. J. Ward, C. M. G., commissioner of 
Jamaica, under the title of /as:aica at the Columbian Expesi- 
tion, 1893, has just been issued. It is a most attractive volume 
with many illustrations of Jamaican buldings and_ scenery. 
There is also a map of the island ona very large scale. The 
book is well printed and bound in blue cloth. (William J. Pell, 
printer, 92 John street, New York.) 


The prominent place that electricity holds in our industrial sys- 
tem has vastly increased the number of those who are studying 
the practical as well as the theoretical aspects of the subject. 
Those who wish to become acquainted with one branch of this 
great subject, therefore, will welcome the book recently published, 
entitled The Dynamo: /ts Theory, Design, ard Manufacture, 
by C. C. Hawkins and F. Wallis. The authors have endeavored 
to furnish to students a simple yet accurate account of the theory 
and design of the mcdern dynamo, for the use of those who are 
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engaged or are about to engage in electrical engineering as a pro- 
fession. The authors have attempted to make a systematic and’ 
methodical analysis of dynamos— of the causes and reasons why 
they have assumed their present shape. Starting with a simple 
inductor cutting a magnetic field they have evoived in sequence 
the various combinations of inductors which constitute the wind- 
ings of armatures, and the typical forms which the complete ma- 
chine is thence compelled to take, until the culmination of the 
whole in descriptions of actual machines as manufactured. The 
book has one hundred and ninety illustrations. It is a most 
thorough an + painstaking presentation of the subject. (Whit- 
taker & Co., London and New York. $3.00.) 


Oliver Optic seems to have an unending store of adventure 
such as the boys and girls love to read. This writer whose real 
name is Adams, in Strange Sights Abroad ; or, Adventures in 
European Waters, the fourth volume in the All Over the World 
series, takes his thousands of readers into new scenes. His 
yachting party cross the ocean to the Azores, call at Madeira,. 
scale the peak at Teneriffe, and have an exciting and rather dan- 
gerous experience in Morocco. Mr. Adams knows how to sail a 
ship, and his stories of the sea are as natural as if told by an old 
salt. In whatever port his stories lead him he has beforehand 
the fullest information. In former books he has described very 
many foreign cities and countries ; but never without having vis- - 
ited personally every locality. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


The grave questions connected with our social and industrial 
life have induced thoughtful men to suggest remedies for existing 
evils. As men differ in their mental constitution. habits, and 
education, so the conclusions to which they arrive differ. Some 
years ago Edward Bellamy published a book in which he ad- 
vanced an elaborate system of government supervision of busi- 
ness—in fact, state socialism. J. W. Roberts is the author of 
Looking Within ; the Misleading Tendencies of ** Looking Back- 
ward” made Maunzfest. lt is in the form of astory, though that 
is only used as a warp into which to weave the author's ideas on 
the great questions now agitating the world. The period of the 
author’s observations are supposed to extend from the year-1892 
to 2027. He obtains a chemist’s mixture by which he can go to 
sleep any number of years he chooses, and wake up just the same 
physically as when he laid down. In describing the present indus- 
trial conditions he pictures very graphically the evils of trade 
unionism, and then in considering the next period (1927) he shows 
what the ideal trade union should be—a union of employer and 
workmen for mutual improvement and benefit. The author’s 
imagination pictures flying ships and a bloody civil war between 
capital and labor. After another sleep of seventy years the au- 
thor awakes and finds Mr. Bellamy’s government supervision of 
industry and commerce in full operation. Contrary to expecta- 
tion this paternal system does not abolish crime and poverty ; 
men still drink and abuse their families ; it takes away the main 
motive for industry and breeds a pauper class who live on the in- 
dustry of those who work. Lastly, society is shown as the au- 
thor imagines it will exist in 2027, when due allowance is made: 
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or each man’s abilities and faculties. and society has recovered 
from that dead level where all emulation is eliminated. It is 
the most thoughtful book on the relations of labor and capital 
lately published, and is worthy of a careful reading by students 
of our civilization. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.75.) 


A quarto volume of 219 pages, by Jeannette R. Gregory, con- 
tains a logical working out of kindergarten principles under the 
title of Practical Suggestions for Kindergartners, Primary 
Teachers,and Mothers. There is a weekly program, with suita- 
ble talks, stories, and illustrations each oak based upon a phase 
of truth growing out of the thought of the previous week, mak- 
ing the entire program a connected whole, which begins with the 
family relationship, and moves out into civil, society, state, and 
church. By this means the child becomes conscious of these re- 
lationships ; he is brought to feel that life is one organic whole, 
of which he is a part, and of which God is the Creator and Ruler. 
Froebel’s “ Mother Play and Nursery Songs” had this same ob- 
ject in view. The author has carried out the plan with great con- 
sistency and thoroughness, using the gifts for this purpose and 
—t various forms of manual training such as modeling, 
sewing, folding, pasting, drawing, etc., together with stories, 
songs, and talks. The book is thoroughly practical; the kinder- 
gartner can take up this work as laid down here and safely fol- 
low it in her school-room work. It is made very attractive by 
numerous diagrams showing the arrangement of blocks, sticks 
and rings, and other objects. We have no doubt the book will 
be in great demand. (C. B. Woodward Co., St. Louis.) 


A story full of mellow humor, written in Yankee dialect, is 
Endeavor's Doing’s Down to the Corners, by Rev. J. F. Gowan, 
whose pictures of life will be appreciated by all who have lived 
in country districts of New England. It is a book in the interest 
of the great association “‘ Christian Endeavorers;” and how the 
associates got a footing at the Corners; how they contended with 
discouragements, had their ups and downs, their trials and their 
triumphs, is all told in the homely dialect and Down East talk of 
good Jonathan Hayseed, farmer, reformer, humorist, and Christian. 
He “ ‘lows that Christian Endeavor has “killed long-winded prayers 
and torn down sectarian fences,’ and declares that though“Guinea 
is got to be saved, ” so, too, have ‘‘ Potato Bottom ” and “ Trade- 
hard, ” and other places and folks to “hum”; and Christian 
Endeavor Societies are going to do it. While furnishing amuse- 
ment the author makes a strong presentation of the objects and 
aims of-a great organization. (1. Lothrop Co, Boston. $1.50. ) 


The Foreigner’s Manual of English, by Helen F. Clark, is 
designed to be a hand-book to the beginner in the study of that 
language. This book attempts to furnish the student in the 
shortest time, and in the manner most easily comprehended, a 
vocabulary of those English words which are constantly used in 
conversation. ‘he pupil’s language is used merely as a bridge 
to the English. 

The manual is preparéd for use in mixed classes of foreigners, 
and can be used without any knowledge of the several languages, 
as English only is used throughout. It has been carefully cor- 
rected to embody all of the suggestions of Gouin, whose book 
appeared after completion of first MS.; and during revision the 
MS., has been successfully used in teaching Chinese, Polish Jews. 
and others atsolutely ignorant of both written or spoken English. 
The lessons are arranged to give in each a concrete subject, and 
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a useful vocabulary is given to enable the student to talk from the 

beginning. Those teachers who are situated in mixed schools 

where they cannot understand or speak the pupils’ languages 

will see what an advantage such a system of teaching English 

will give them. It should be noted that the pupil’s memory is 

not loaded down with words for which he has no use, but that he 

learns the words naturally as he wishes to use them. Another _ 
point that must not be overlooked is that he learns English by 

the use of English. (William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 


“ The Step-Ladder”’ is the expressive title of a book of selec- 
tions of prose and poetry made by Margaret A. Klein. It is 
based on the Emerson metho? of teaching higher classes in 
reading. According tothe author, the object is “to put in neces- 
sary order a collection of selections which will develop the child's 
expressive power in natural lines, and lead him up to the point 
where he may use with advantage the ‘ Evolution of expression ' 
prepared by Dr. Emerson, which this volume is intended to pre- 
cede.” The first step is life, to awaken an animated interest in 
the subject; after the first crude efforts life will take the form of 
(2) love and become more beautiful. (3) When the pictures are 
real things they must be revealed, and the learner, now thoroughly 
aroused to this more definite purpose, tries every means in his 
power to show what he sees and feels. (4) When the will is 
thoroughly aroused and things become real to the young pupil, 
he goes up another step into the world of thought. The selec- 
tions in the volume have been proven by long experience to be 
adapted to the teaching aim of the steps. (Published for the 
author by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


One of the numbers of the English Classics for Schools series is 
Sohrab and Rustum, a poem that is considered the finest that 
ever came from the pen of Matthew Arnold. The episode is 
from the great Persian epic called the “Shah Nameh,” which 
was composed by the native poet Firdusi toward the end of the 
tenth century. Asa work of literary art Arnold’s poem ranks 
high, and _ will dg ae | take a permanent place in English 
literature, and pupils should therefore, become acquainted with 
its forcible and moving scenes and melodious verse. There is a 
sketch of Arnold and the few notes that are inserted are at the 
foot of the page. The lines are numbered for use in the school- 
room. The fine typography and handy form of these volumes 
have made them very popular. (American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 20 cents.) 


If you decide to buy Hood's Sarsaparilla, do not be induced to take any other 
medicine, 





THE SCHOOL ¥OURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 

meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until Wefinitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY Scoot JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. UR Times is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal or Express 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KELLoGG & Co., Educa- 
tional Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Second Revised and Cheaper Edition. 4to. Cloth. $6.00. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEar, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, revised. 
00. 








Now Ready. Volume I. Cloth. $1.10. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions to each period. Edited by Henry Cratk, C. B. Vol. I., 
Fourteenth to Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth, Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY of Books suitable for 
Supplementary Reading. 


The publishers expect to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already ‘by their popularity ard 
recognized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading-books. 16mo, cloth, each, 50 cents. 





__ “IT have often had occasion to commend Church’s books and others ot yeme * School Library’ to my students. . . You are making for us in your ‘School 
Library * the reading-books we have all been desiring so long.”—A.sert H. Smytu, Central High School, Philadelphia. ; 
** Delightful books for boys and girls, They are so much superior to many of the frivolous books issued under the title of ‘Children's Literature.’ "—Supt. J. 


M. Greenwoopn, Kansas City, Mo. 
“ As a schcol officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of scholars such valuable portions of the world’s literature.""—Supt. Joun S. Irwin, Ft. 


Wayne, Ind. 
; THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 
By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


“It is a fine thing in eyery respect—arrangement, accuracy, and interest. It cannot fail to be readily appreciated.’”"—Prin. Epwarpv S. Boyp, Parker 


Academy, Conn. 
A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND LANDS. 
Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 
* It is a pleasure to know that a book that has had so many admirers is now put within the reach of a greatly increased circle of readers. What an uplift there 


would be in our national life if every American boy and g rl should have been thrilled to nobler thought and action by meditating on these golden deeds ”— 
Prin. E, H. Witson, Norwalk, Conn. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, author of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


Chosen from the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,"’ by SopH1a H. MACLEHOSE. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


Tales from Scandinavian Mvthology. By A. and E. Keary. With Illustrations. 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 
First Lessons in arth-Lore for Children. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, author of ‘‘ Greek Heroes,” ‘“* Water Babies,” etc. 
“It is a charmin book for a child, and even for children of an older growth. The old adage ‘ Beware of making many books,’ cannot apply to books of this 
character.".—GsorceW. Harper, Prin. Woodward High School, Cincinnati. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. ¥ 
STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


For Children. By H. Gassior. 


By Mrs. Bexsty. 





Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to-their 
separate Catalogues of Books in the following departments of Study: 
Greek Language and Literature. German Language and Literature. | English Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. French Language and Literature. Mathematics and Science. 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any aadress. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN SEPTEMBER. THE ART STUDENT, $1.00 a year. 


ERNEST KNAUFFT, Editor. Eleven numbers now 
ready. No free sample copies. For introduction, 3 
numbers for 25 cen Address 142 West 23d St., 


The Elementary Training [sichieshese\ssstes 


Primary Teachers Aitention. 


NAN, eEEy CoN Ed Eo ELEMENTARY. TEACHING 
AMERI CAN CITIZ ENSH | P A Practical Guide to Primary School Werk. 


This is a new book by an English teacher that 
contains so many valuable hints for American 
teachers as to render it valuable. The chapter 
8vo. PAMPHLET, IN WHICH WILL BE CONSIDERED: headings indicate its contents 1. School life 
; age should be made happy. 2. Good Order. 3. 
4d. The Political Principles which should mold the civic character) Securing attention. ‘Renan — ne 
; s Attention to Details. ow to make 

of the American Child. am § of ; <- 
teaching Efficient. 7. Reading. 8. Spelling. 9. 
2. The Educational Principles and Methods which have a direct| Writing. 10. Arithmetic. 11, Object Lessons, 
' ; ; ; 12. Science Teaching. 13 Class Talks. 14. 
bearing on the training of the child for American Citizenship. Composition. 15. Elocution. 16, Parting Coun- 
; ; a the. sels. 
3. pee Bo of School best adapted to train our children in these Phe dhenter 0 Goal Outee te alone worth ae 
i price of the book: _ Here are some of the para- 
4. How far the Public School Sy-tem as at present administered,| graph headings. Good Order Essential; Main- 

i 


concretely applies these Principles and these Methods. MUWlustrated Ouist und God Hex dg Ravenna wae Heer 
by the resulis of the New York City Public School system and Of) on your side ; Wholesale Condemnation Unwise ; 


. Reporting Children to Parents ; The Teacher an 
the public schools of the United States as a whole, Seenieint one wa wt homies adler 


5. A memrrandum explaining the purpose of the “PATRIOTIC P ae S a yey - -—< pode | oa 

= soo’ a vi p 

ELECTION PAPERS” and indicating the order in which they) 0). Yor its rarity. Cloth 12mo. 300 pp. Price 
should be studied by teachers. $1.50 ; to teachers $1,20 ; postage 10c. extra. 


Address, COL. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., NEW YORK CITY.|E. L. KELLOGG & CO., N. ¥. & Chicago. 
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A Million-Dollar Library. 


Several thousand City, Town and Village Libraries, neighborhood Book Clubs and Reading Circles, 
codperating, interchanging books by means of a Central Organization, each having the benefit of the resources 
of all—thus combined they will easily dwarf any single million-dollar library by comparison. ‘l'HE AMERICAN 
CoéPERATIVE LIBRARY now puts 


In Easy Reach of Every Home, 


and every book reader in America, better facilities than are now enjoyed outside of the reach of jess than ten of 
the largest libraries in the principal cities, and all for a cost so trifling as one cent a day. 


we Country Postmasters and Newspaper Publishers, Newsdealers, Booksellers, Glergymen, Teachers and Book lovers gener- 
; ally, take charge of Branch Libraries, and organize neighborhood Book Clubs. Write for terms. 


Book Club which can, by this arrangement, have ‘‘ the run” of 
Only One Cent a Day. gear ys rane ; 
You pay into a neighborhood Book Club, an initiation of -_ e world’s literature for the price of @ penny @ day for each 


; member of the Club. 
sum you please, from $1.00 to$10.00; or you pay it to a Branc 





Count d vill Book Clubs and Libraries alread . 
Library which is to be established in every important town. ae ee oe ae Sees Garey ee 


You are then entitled to receive immediately from the Library 
any ‘books wanted from the entire realm of the world’s current 
literature, suitable for general circulation, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding in cash value the amount of the initial payment. These 
books, you can retain as long a3 you please, or return as soon as 
you please, in exchange for other books from the Library of 
equal value, by paying an additional charge of 30 cents a month 
for the use of each dollar’s worth of books. 


The World’s Best Books. 


As thousands of the best books of the world are now to be 
had at a cost of 25 cents to 50 cents each, the reading of good 
books thus costs next to nothing; a 25-cent book costs but one 
cent for four days, a 50-cent book costs one cent for two days. 
If you want high-priced books, or many books, you get them 
and pay in proportion. 

When books received by the local Book Club or Branch 
Library from the Main Library are no longer wanted, they are 
returned to the headquarters in New York and exchanged for 
other books of equal value, and are sent out to some other local 
Book Club or Branch Library. 


ANY BOOK WANTED. 


A catalogue of choice books, 160 pages, may be had by any 
applicant for a 2-cent stamp; members are not limited to this, 
but may order any book in current literature. Practically un- 
limited access to the world’s literature, not a dream, but a fact. 


** HUNGRY READERS.” 


‘‘Hungry readers” and students generally need no longer go 
without books, ‘‘ Half-a-horse power” of energy set promptly 
to work will quickly find five or more persons to join a local 





ized can see at a glance how they may freshen and re-vitalize 
their local resources by arranging to act as Agents for the 
AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY. 

A Book Club of fifty active members will confer more local 
benefit than a $10,000 village library—as a small live stream is 
more beneficial than a- very large stagnant puddle. 


Clergymen and Teachers. 


Country clergymen who to-day are ‘‘starving” for want of 
access to current literature, can easily organize local Book Clubs 
and thus secure for themselves the books they want, and also 
confer incalculable benefit upon their constituents, 

Teachers can organize Book Clubs among and through their 
scholars, and thus receive and confer inestimable pleasure and 
benefit in both school and home. 

Sunday-schools will find the judicious use of even $10.00 
through the AMERICAN CO6PERATIVE LIBRARY wore beneficial 
than five, or perhaps ten, times the amount invested in pur- 
chases in the ordinary way. 

If a reader desires to keep any of the books which he receives, 
the cost of such, which will be made very low in case they are 
slightly worn, can be paid to the Library and other books can 
be drawn of the same value. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES—AGENTS. 


Suitable person, with a little capital, wanted to take charge 
of a Branch Library in every town. Canvassing agents wanted 
to work smaller towns and country. Club Agents wanted to 
organize local Book Clubs. Books being by this enterprise, for 
the first time, made wniversally accessible, their use should be- 
come as universal as that of calico or sugar. A very small profit 
made from each customer makes large profits for the Agent. 
Inducements to Agents suprisingly liberal. Address 


















Send 2 cents for 160-page Cata- 
l . Please mention this paper 
w you write. 


THE AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 57 ROSE ST., NEW YORK, 


New Educational Work,|MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS.|School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 
50 SOLFEGGI a Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 


By F. Paoto Tosti. (Written in this composer's most witha’ University of the city of New York, 


melodious style.) In two Books, $1.00 net, each. | _ MUSICAL EDUCATION 
"il j in the country, more especially in the work of the| Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
N. B.— This is one of the most important works CHANCELLOR 


. és many public and private schools, we desire to call 
ever published on Solfeggi. the attention of Teachers to 
Professional Training for Teachers. 
Five Couwrses.—t. History of Educa- 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 
tion. II, Psychology and Ethics, III, 





NEW SERIES. ENTITLED 
The Kindergarten Series. Beautifully Illustrated. 


_ A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 


: ’ Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
Book VIII. The Children’s Musical Peep Show. ) wy] Generar Notes. TRAINING For “TELLING BY Ear,” demon” Literature and Exiticisin V 
i By Micuaet Watson. | s by W. G. McNaucut, A Pvea ror THE UsE OF THE , . . 
IX. School and College Songs for Boys | $ | Starr Notation in ScHoots, by S. M. Crostte,| Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
a and Girls. { . Puert Teacners’ ExAminaTION IN Practicat Music. | Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
XI. Songs from Alsop. ' ‘$ |° Instructions to H. M. Inspectors, Lonpon SunxpAy | go 
. = Coe en oe | e Scuoot Society's Concert. MUSIC (in ay soBy- 
. . -. 2 ! ” Shes Ss Ss : 7 
est Song.” By Josepx Roecxer. Jj * rt Te. ereeert Sone; Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 





B 
Christmas Carol, arranged for two Trebles. “ Tue 
Curistmas Tree,’ Unison Song, by S. C. Cooxe. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The music will also be sold separately, price sc. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
application. 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 ceuts. 


NOVELLO, EWER 4 CO., 
21 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. | 


E. Heerwart’s Kindergarten Music, Hymns, 


Songs, and Games, Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 


catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


Publishers of all the latest English Songs by Hope 
Temple, Stephen Adams, Paul Rodney, oeckel, 
J. L. Molloy, etc., etc. Write for catalogues. 


BOOSEY & CO., 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-’92) is a gen- 








Every one of our advertisers présent books or 
goods of value. Note the wide variety. The suc- 
cessful teacher reads these pages with the desire of 





(3 doors from Broadway), 


eral text-book of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your county insti- 
tute, 60c. postpaid. 





The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers ard 
mentions it every time. 








ot all books for 
Se hs Ses 
pages. Price 6 cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
61 Kast Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 









learning more about them, to see if some will not 
ve of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- 
ing this paper ; this is due the publishers. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Principles of Political By ARTHUR LATHAM Perry, LL.D., 
Economy | Late Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams 


College. 
| 


600 pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00. Introductory Price, net $1.34. Returnable sample copy sent to Instructors for examin- 

ation with view to introduc'ion, at the Introductory Price, $1.34. 

The ripe result of life-long study and class-room work by a distinguished authority. Professor Perry's NEW book is devoted to the 
PRINCIPLEs of the Science, using history only to illustrate. Scientific discussion, with illustration, suits the work to class use, while 
great pains have also been taken to make the book not only easily intelligible, but likewise readable and interesting. Every principle 
is drawn from the facts of every-day life, and stands in vital touch with such facts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, P'2cs'scseherst"* 143-745 Broadway, New York City. 
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PREPARE NOW FOR FALL WORK. 


EXAMINE THE FOLLOWING NOW. 


Contains blanks for recording 33,000 recitations! Ten months marking with one writing of the 


Quantrel’s Pocket 





Cl B k name. Itisasuccess. Sales increase 50 per cent. a year on it. Flexible cloth. Compact in form. 
ass OOK. Fits an ordinary pocket. Cheapest record made. Price, 30 cents. Specimen pages free. 
Report Every teacher who has used report cards knows their value as an incentive to better work and better attendance. 


Cc d They place the pupil's work and progress directly before the parents. We have a large variety of Report Cards at from 
ards. | so cents to $1.00 per t00, Examine samples now. They are free. 


Ruled Practice 
aper. 
Bantfield’s 
Exercise Book. 


Our Catalogues | 





We have a large variety of styles and qualities. These papers are excellent for use in practicing and 
are cheaper than common paper. Samples sent free on request. 





A book of blank paper, ruled for practicing heights of letters, etc. It is cheaper than common paper. 32 
pages for pen and ink or 48 pages for pencil work—retails at 5 cents. Sample for 2c. stamp to pay postage. 





should be in your hands and examined now. Better order before the fall rush comes on us. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





You cannot run an engine without oil—or a 


Foreigner’s Manual 
School without ink. of English. 


A natural method in English for teaching foreigners. 


l t j A knowledge of the foreign language unnecessary 
Now is the time for purchasing hays} rp oer = 
your supplies for the Fall, and Prepared for use in classes containing several 


nationalities. Part I., paper, 25 cents. 


INK Evolution of an _ Brief Historical Sketch 


of Germany. School 


Empire. Edition. 60 cents. 


you musthave. Don't say any kind Who. When. and Bird's Eye View of 
: : , . Civilization from 
is good enough if cheap enough. What? 


1250 to 1850. 


The cheapest is probably the poor- 50 cents; on rollers, 75 cents. 

est. You want a.good, limpid, |French Songs and with Music. 
non-corosive, jet black ink at a Games. oe ane. 
low price—put up in bottles, jugs Verbal French, German, and English 


or kegs—that Ink is Quartettes. 50 cents. 


BARNES INK | Tt?’ Examples = Rapid 
Practice Arithmetic Chart. 





If your dealer does not have tt write us. $2.00. 00k 
A. S. BARNES & CO., WILLIAM BEV. HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
56 East roth Street, New York. School Books, Supplies all Kinds. 





PRIMARY TEACHERS STUDENTS OF EDUCATION 


will find THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL (monthly, $1.00 a| should subscribe for EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS (monthly, 
year) exactly suited to their needs. Forty pages each issue. Full | $1.00 a year), not a periodical exactly but a series of little books 
of most helpful material. on the Science and Art of Education. 

We also publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, $1.00 a year, the most popular monthly educational, and OUR TIMES, a live 
journal of current events for the school, 30 cents a year. Write for particulars to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth Street, New York. 
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OLLEGE EDITION | “ieztoxs 
INTERNATIONAL 
anniv New. DICTIONARY 





TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF 
ECONOMICS WILL FIND IT AD- 
VANTAGEOUS TO EXAMINE THIS 
BOOK BY AN ACKNOWLEDCED 
MASTER OF THE SCIENCE BE- 
FORE ADOPTING A TEXT-BOOK 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S WORK... . 


Outlines of Economics, 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Political Economy and Director of the 
School of Economics, Political Science, and 
History in the University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, 


A Grand Educator, 





Successor of the 
“‘Unabridged.”’ 


Ten years spent ‘ 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itors employed,and 
more than $300,000 
expended. 


Everybod 
should own nf 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
i nunciation, and 
meaning of words. 

A Library in Itself. Itaiso gives 
the often desired information concerning 
eminent persons; facts cofiderning the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
noted fictitious persons and p! ; trans- 
lation of foreign quotations, words, and 
proverbs; etc., etc., etc. 

This Work is Invaluable iu the 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 


Sold by Ail Booksellers. @ 
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Crown Svo. 429 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
Price for Introduction, $1. 


HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THIS NEW BOOK by Professor Ely marks so 
considerable a development of his thought and in- 





G. & C. Merriam Co. 




















NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSI Cart Fasten, 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 


Music, Elocution, Literatare, Languages, Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. ‘Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass 
STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 

“*French, with or without a Master."”” 1 vol., 

1.00, If you know some French subscribe to ‘‘ Le 

"rancais” . re per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, sketches, 
&c., also exercises which are corrected free of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz Schoo! of 
Languages. (Une sample copy free.) 


Bercirz & Co., MADIGON SQUARE, N. Y, 








All fair business is of mutual benefit. When 





volves features so unique that it cannot fail to in- | bli 
terest every teacher of Economics. It is a note- | a... WEBSTER'S you buy a beek, or article of dress the selier 
gtandpointet ie » rocsate Seanessieg Cas the | vet oo Sa NTERNATIONAL makes a small prefit. You get material for cul- 
e est European thou +» As such t hee t 
Ricannot fail to be of interest to aif cchoole ef iraphic reprints of ancient \ DICTIONARY ture of mind or shelter of body, Therefore see if 
thought. — = - our advertisers cannot benefit you. Mention 
{send forfrec prospectus. this paper and so benefit us, 
, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TeacuErs’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





Get places for Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 
Fee, but Depend on Results. 
3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


- Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.: 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.: 120} So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132)4 First St., Portland, Ore. 








THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


Teachers seeking itions and| Address C, B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St., 
increased salary. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We have secured over one hundred positions during 
the past year in the state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for graduates of the 
New York Normal Schools. Good openings for first-class teachers to begin at once. Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


Send stamp for Application Form. Harlan P. French, Manager 24 State St , Albany, N. ¥ 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


August and September by telegraph as well as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled quickly. 
Teachers with good preparation or good records are now in demand. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 2! 1! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Always receives many calls for 
teachers during the months of 





THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. a 


We now bave a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000. A College President 

who says he never used a Bureau before, en; five of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago, we tele 

hea one of our New York State members first information of a vacancy in his own county. lied 

and was elected within an hour after a mpm was received. We have hundreds of vacancies of al! kinds. 
If you wish a prompt election to a deirable position, register at once. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 
without charge for 


TEAC Hi ERS SU PPLI E D all positions. A full 


list of College and Normal graduates, special teachers in Music, 
Drawing, Manual Training, Military Tactics, Languages, Elocu- 
tion, Physical Culture, Art, etc. POSITIONS now open in dif- 
ferent places. If you know of a good position or want one 
write fully to H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. Ninth 
Street, New York. 

THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


He op 





| 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


{Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vor« Crry 








chermerhorn’s ‘ Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 18ss5. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 

as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 

adjustment with perfect mec construction 





aD tic success and e 
Bavieg every facility for this class of class 01 
lass rk 


EeTaDLisuED 13968 “ 


De. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., LY 
Commencement Exercises. 


A new I6-page descriptive catalogue of 
every Dialogue and Recitation Book, Drill 
and Singing Books, Cantatas. Flags, Drill 
Guns, etc., sent free to any teacher. We 
have the largest stock of these books. All 
inquiries carefully answered. Send us a 
trial order. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


New Yorn AND Cwicaco. 
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The gost popularity of the People’s 
Cyclopedia is shown by the fact that 120,000 
copies are in the homes and schools of the 
American people. There are four beauti- 
fully printed and elegantly bound volumes 
of nearly 1,000 pages each, that would make 
an ornament to any library. 

The matter is complete, compact and 
accurate, having been edited by a staff of 
specialists brought together for this work. 
Among the staff of editors and contr.butors 
are found representatives of thirty Ameri- 
can colleges and institutions of learning. 
It is brought down to date and handsomely 
illustrated. Noted educators, like Dr. A 
B. Poland and Dr. W. H. Scott, endorse it. 
No collector troubles the purchaser for 
future payments; the money is sent each 
month to Hunt & Eaton, 150 Fifth avenue, 
N. Y. Those who are thinking of buying 
a cyclopedia should examine this work. 


Prof. Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric has 


.| ered, in addition to quality and cheapness, 


“Why are the books of the American 
Book Co. in such great demand?” is the 
question that many a teacher has asked 
himself, and immediately the answer has 
come, “‘ Because they are uniformly of a 
high quality, meet the present demands of 
the schools, and the prices are moderate.” 
It might also be added that they are hand- 
some typographically and picterially. Just 
examine critically the illustrations in some 
of their books, and note the high quality of 
the work. The children’s taste is being 
trained by the best specimens of art in 
these books. Another point to be consid- 


is that the large variety of text-books of the 
American Book Co., of New York, offers 
great room for choice. They deliver their 
books anywhere inthe United States on re- 
ceipt of the list prices ; they supply every 
need in school books—thereby saving the 
time, trouble, and money of purchasers. 





been introduced into many of the leading | 


schools of the country, including Phillips 
Exeter academy, Phillips Andover academy, 
and the public high schools of Boston. It 
is a model text-book for the use of the 
student or the private learner in the study 
of the English language. It is published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York, who also 
issue Prof. Bowne’s Principles of Ethics, 
an introduction to fundamental moral ideas 
ard principles; Prof. Noah K. Davis’ Ele- 
ments of Logic, a text-book for under- 
graduates, and Harper’s School Classics, 
comprising a number of the best authors 
in convenient form for class use. These 
and other works described in their cata- 
logue are among the best of their kind. 


Teachers who have to instruct pupils 
speaking different languages and knowing 
very little English should not fail to get 
the Foreigner’s Manual of English, a nat- 
ural method in English for teaching for- 
eigners. A knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guage is unnecessary, as the English lan- 
guage is used throughout. This is published 
by William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth 
avenue, N. Y. Another valuable book of 
his is French Songs and Games. Verbal 
Quartettes is a French, German, and Eng- 
lish game. In the arithmetic class, Moritz’ 
Examples and Rapid Practice Arithmetic 
Chart will prove of great assistance. 


Very soon the supply of stationery for 
the school will bave to be ordered, and 
teachers and school boards will naturally 
want to obtain a good quality at reasona- 
ble prices. William R. Jenkins, Sixth ave- 
nue and Forty-eighth street, New York, will 
furnish text-books, stationery and printing 
to schools at special rates ; also French and 
other foreign books. Send for his cata- 
logue and terms. 












Health! Can you buy 
it? Yes, when it is 
possible with a single 
box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 









to cure Indigestion 
Biliousness and Sick- 
headache. “eo 








Send for their catalogues, circulars, spe:i- 


Eycsight 


“My boy had Scarlet 
Fever when 4 years old, 
leaving him very weak 
and with blood peis- 
oned with canker. 
| ad eyes became in- 

his sufferings 
pn intense, and for 7 
weeks he could noteven 
: open his eyes. I aoe 
Cliftord Blackman. ye Rs -ry 


APARILLA, 
which soon cured him. I know it saved hio 
sight, if not his very life.” ABBIE F. BLACK- 


MAN, 2888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hoop's PIS are the best after-dinner Pills. 
as igestion, cure headache and bili 














BOV/ININE 








men pages, terms of introduction, etc., and | 
correspond with them with reference to | 
school books for the coming term. | 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggane: Ex- 

ress: and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand | 
Cnion Hotel, o ite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- | 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hote] 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


An important announcement is made by 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., viz : 
four new books. They are In the Child’s 
World, by Emilie Poulsson, illustrated by 
L. J. Bridgman, a charming book of morn- 
ing talks and stories for the kindergarten 
and primary schoel, by the well-known au- 
ther of Finger Plays for Nursery and Kin- 
dergarten ; Color in the Kindergarten, by 
Milton Bradley, intended to be a manual of 
the theory of color and the practical use of 
color material in the kindergarten ; Paper 
and Scissors in the School-room, by Emily 
A. Weaver, planned to give a practical and 
systematic course in paper folding and cut- 
ting for all grades in the public and private 
schools ; and A Christmas Festival Service, 
for the home, kindergarten, and Sunday- 
school, made up of such songs and carols 
as have been found popular with little chil- 
dren. Milton Bradley Co. furnish home 
amusements, kindergarten and school de- 
vices, diplomas, etc. A corps of artists is 
employed to make original designs. 1f <n 
article is wanted in haste do not hesitate to 
telegraph. 


Why has Webster's Dictionary main- 
tained its place as a standard book of refer- 
ence? The answer is not hard to find. 
The publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass., have met the demands 
of the times by having i it thoroughly revised, 
so as to include the many words that have 
| come into use in recent years. This dic- 
| tionary has received the ‘commendation of 
| scholars, authors, teachers ; in fact, every- 
| body who has had occasion to refer to its 
pages. It is a library in itself, For the 
| school-room this boox is invaluable ; by its 
use the pupils get in the habit of detecting 
| fine shades of meaning in words. Get the 
latest edition; do not buy cheap photo- 
| graphic reprints of ancient editions. 


It should be a source of gratification to 
Americans that our products are appre- 
| ciated abroad. Barnes’ inks have found 
| favor in other countries as well as our own. 
Recently an export order for one hundred 
| gross quarts and seventy-five gross pints 
| was received, the largest export order ever 
| received by any manufacturer. The im- 
mensity of this order can be better appre- 
ciated by the weight which is 122,400 lbs., 
| or sixty-one tons. 





Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 


dren to thrive and grow 
plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





A Skin of Beautv is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, «MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth -Patch- 
sh and 
Diseases, 





es, 
Skin 


as—and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Acce coun 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L- 
A. er, said to 


a l of the 
hautton (a pa- 
tient): “As you 


ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud's Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
througbout the U. ~ Canada and Euro 

Also found in N. City at R. H. a 
E ee. 's, Ridley’s, * gine Fancy Goods 

Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Ssward for 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Ohildren’s 


e Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda! on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


yee 
® HAIRAY SKIN. 


An elegant cressing, Prevents 
A) Sakesth gray hair. and dandruff, 
r) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesan¢ 
sprains, All Seanies or by wail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y 


DEAFNESS. &.HFA0. Noises Synen 


Sadan tach ct pecetal | 
aly by F. Hoon, 688 wey, N. N. ¥. Write for book 


., ge s, 
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KIDDER'S PASTILLES."' =.“ ASTHMA. 
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harlestown, Mass. 
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Students should find genuine enthusiasm 
in the study of our noble English language, 
which some predict will become the lan- 
guage of the world, so rapidly is its use 
spreading. A good list of books to aid in its 
Study is How to Parse, English Lessons, 
How to Write Clearly, How to Tell the 
Parts of Speech, etc., published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 


Those excellent little books on Epochs of 
American history are just the ones to read 
if one wants to get at the causes of the 
great movements that have taken place 
since Columbus made his eventful voyage. 
The writer has just finished Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson’s volume on Division and Re- 
version, 1829-1889, and feels unbounded ad- 
miration for the author's power of grasping 
great ideas and his brilliant and fascinating 
style. ‘These books are issued by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 


_ Teachers as a rule have little money; con- 
sidering this fact we may appreciate the 
enterprise of T. S. Denison, of Chicago, in 
bringing out so complete, accurate and ex- 
pensive a work as “ The Teachers’ and 
Students’ Library.” \ts large sale how- 
ever, has eclipsed all competitors and fully 
justified the outlay. Nearly 600 pp. $2.50. 


For a disordered liver try BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


In the following list will be found books 
whose sale is rapidly increasing: Dole’s 
American Citizen, Hyde’s Practical Lessons 
in English, and Advanced Lessons in Eng- 
lish, White’s Two Years in Number, Bow- 
ser’s Algebras, Geometries, and Trigono- 
metries, Joynes Meissner German Gram- 
mar, Joynes’ German Reader, Sheldon’'s 
American History, Sheldon’s General Hist- 
ory, Wright’s Nature Readers, Meiklejohn’s 
English Grammar, William’s Composition 
and Rhetoric, Shepard’s Inorganic Chem- 
istry, Edgren’s French Grammar, and Su- 
per’s French Reader. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, will send samples of any of the 
numerous text-books in their catalogne, 
on receipt of the introduction price, to 
teachers obliged to use other text-books, 
but wishing copies of these to make the old 
book more satisfactory. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 


every part of the world. Be sure an ‘or “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Teach the children to love nature. They 
should be led to observe the habits of 
plants, flowers, and flying and creeping 
things, but must also go to books for aid. 
Those interested in any subject connected 
with study of natural history should send 
for the list of best books—botany, birds, in- 
sects, mosses, marine life, general zoOlogy, 
etc., of Bradlee Whidden, 20 Arch street, 
Boston. We will mention two other valu- 
able books, Prof. Goodale’s American Wild 
Flowers, with fifty-one colored plztes, and 
Prof. Eaton's Ferns of America, with 
eighty-one colored plates. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broacwar ano EceventH Srresr, 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conzucted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. Within a 
radious of a tew blocks from the hotel are all the 
educational put lishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Pror. 











NOUVEAU PARFUM ANGLAIS, 















Cral i) Said the 
; 
Apple RW 
: 
Blossoms j| to himself, ‘If the = 
el ; —_ I could get, I 
eur | 4| whenever I’m dry = ‘ 
yf nay , my throat I could = ——< ——_ 
ia “ Nous placons avant = Themoon ise! —— 
toutes lesodeurs.a la mode quarter—with a quar- 
de la saison le Crab Apple @\ ter I hear; you can 
, Doane | five gal-|f 
Tokaees, un parfum des lons of 


ay exquis.”—Journal de 
Cour. 











Sels de Lavande Fortifiants. 
Une preparation exquis apprecie partou 
pour ses delicieuses proprietes rafraiches & 
Sante. 








A Delicious, Line may 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 











— Health-Giving Drink. 
Vente Annuel 500,000 flacons | “a (Lr Good for any time of year. 
CROWN PERFUMERY Co. — 
177 New Bond Street, London. A 2sc. package makes 5 gallons, Be sure and 
Depot a Paris—#, Rue d’Hauteville get Hines - 

















For Teachers 


and all women who occupy sedentary positions there is 
nothing so hea!thful, comfortable and economical as the 


Jackson Garste 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommended by 
hysicians, dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them 
ou should have one ot them, Patented February 23, 1886. 

See patent stamp on each waist. Take no other. Made 

only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write to us, 


$25.00 
Buys a GOOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea of our prices. We sell at manufac- 
turer’s prices—<dirett from the factory to the home. This 
means just half the retail price. You save the other half. 
We sell One Thousand Organs os per month, 
and can point you to an nor Piano of our make tn every 
County in the U. 8. If you live within 200 miles of us, you 
can visit our factory al our expense, see for yourself. 


Write at once for our new Catalogue. 


Free to any address. It contains beautiful colored ilustra- 
tions, accurate sof Orpans and lowest prices of the latest 














































and finest styles of ns and Pianos, It will save you 
y many times its t In gold, 
Organs from $25.00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 


For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


: ll Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 
References— First National Bank, your own Banker, 

“We and all Commercial Agencies. pS 

Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Established 26 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 


MON, aUES WED THUR FRI. SAT. SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GREATAMENICAN DUS eet 


THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 
If you epjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34ibs. Fine 
Tea by mail yt 4 of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful SS given 
awaywitb $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordin gains 
ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and Lampe 
with $10, $15, and $20 oréersto introduce our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolcng, Congov, English Breakfast, 
Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gurpowder. Sun Sun Chop snd 
Mixed. Good mixed teas2z0c. per ib. Headquarters in United States 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go fartoer than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa! reputation for se.ling Pure 0 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,p.o.Bor3s0. 81 & 83 Vesey St. N.Y. 

















CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 


A HANDSOME 
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O not begin the new school 
and fourth year grades. Dr. 


well as the young. 
Our best books are too many 


Catalogue, or Special Price List, or a proposition for introduction and ex- 


change will be sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


new and popular text-books. 
CHILDREN will be sure to please all the little ones of the third 
Lowell's tale of the search for the Golden 
Fleece is told in the most fascinating manner and will interest the old as 


year without introducing some of our 
HALE’S STORIES FOR 


FOR CLASS AND DESK. 


By E, A. ABBotT and J. R. SEELEY. 


How to Parse. 
An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholar- 
ship to English Grammar. With Appendices 
in Analysis, Spelling and Punctuation. By Ep- 
win A. ABBOTT, M.A. of London School. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


English Lessons. 
For English People. By the EDwIn ABBOTT, 
M.A., Head Master of the City of London 
School, and J, R, SEELEY, M.A., Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cam- 


to be enumerated here. Our latest 











NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO.| bridge. Part 1.—Vocabulary. Part I1.—Dic- 
tion. Part IIIl.—Metre. Part 1V.—Hints on 
Selectionsand Arrangement. Appendix. 16mo, 
PUBLISHED IN MARCH. )} Designed for High schools and ootncane ite 
‘ : * me ow to Write Clearly. 
Academies, and especially adapted wd ule on Magli Comparten. By the Rev. 


In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 
matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 
Price, $1.25. 


r 





the present requirements for admis-| Epwin Assorr, M.A., 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


sion to the leading Colleges and Scien-| How to Tell the Parts of Speech. 
An Introduction to English Grammar. By the 
tific Schools. Rev. Epw1N ABBOTT, M.A., American edition. 
The treatment of Plane Geometry} Revised and enlarged by JNo. G. R. MCELROY, 
‘ : Professor of the English Language in the Univ. 
alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, | of Penn. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 


By WILLIAM A. Mowry. 


Talks with [ly Boys. 


Revised edition, 16mo, $1.00. 
‘* Of vital importance to every boy; at once at- 
tractive and instructive.”—/Journal of Education. 


By F, A. A. SMITH. 





ination Co c. 5 
Se O80 ve ) PUBLISHERS. BOSTON Keep Your Mouth Shut. 
A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing: Its 
d . Causes, Effects, and Treatment. By the Hon. 
SILVE UR ETT COMPANY Publishers Surgeon Cheltenham (Eng.) Infirmary. 16mo, 
j j j cloth, 50 cents. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, [Music Books, 

Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 

Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 
(GB™ Special terms for introduction of text-books. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


The Man Without a Country. 
School edition. Illustrated. Square r2mo, paper 
covers, 30 cents. A price which places it within 
the means of everyone."—NV, £. /ournal of 


Catalogue mailed to any address. Education. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ psc es CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to onene seven or eight and deli merely scrap’ 


rreek ht be learned o' 
Firgih, ‘sar, ohn 
Clark's Practical and 


ve Lat mma 
all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
= Standard Frost’s American Speaker 


wee oe French ete. 
Sample pages of our Interlinears Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


> ge in — year. 
each to teachers for e2 it. anetton, $1.60. 
‘in Gra r: adap 


By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


A. Bronson Alcott. 
His Life and Philosophy. With portraits from 
a crayon by Mrs RICHARD HILDRETH and a 
photograph by Boyb, of Des Moines, 1881. 


ng together so much miserable Latin and 
~ 2 vols., cloth, crown 8v0, $3.50 


, Livy, Homer’s Thad, Gospel of St. John, and 
ted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
, Pinnook’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


By Isaac B, CHOATE. 


Wells of English. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50. ‘‘ Prove stimulating and 
healthful in class work." —/opfular Educator. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust 

Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 

Lists for 


NPPLETONS’ =: 
LIBRARY csc 
LISTS 


students’, and readers 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





Graded 


reference. Should be 
in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 

SEND FOR THEM. 


Prose Dictation Exercises from the 
English Classics withe Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By 
mail 30 cents. (Ready August 15th.) 

Common Words Difficult to Spell, | 
A graded list of 3500 words. Adopted by | 
the best schools and businesscolleges. By | 
mail 24 cents. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Columbian Knowledge Series. 
Edited by Prof. Topp, of Amherst College. A 
series of monographs, Each complete in itself. 
Scientific, but untechnical, and illustrated freely 
when appropriate. 16mo volumes, uniform 
cloth. $1.00 each. 


NOW IN PRESS. 


| Stars and Telescopes. 
By Davip P, Topp, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
| Astronomy and Director of the Amherst Obser- 


The BENN PITMAN Sy stem. "Celestial Motions,” by W. T. LYNS, FR A.S, 


‘* Celestial Motions,” by W. T. Lynn, F.R.A.S., 
with extensive additions and fully illustrated. 

Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of poems at| | 

the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by N 


| Total Eclipses of the Sun. 
Herr.ey, the well known Stenographer, may ves 


By Mrs, MABEL Loomis Topp. 
be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform; pecu- | 7 m 


liarly adapted for class and selt instruction. In lesson | | Public Libraries in America. 
sheets, $1.00; k form, $1.25. Sample copi- A half con: | By W. A. FLETCHER 


th Searels copy eeatets © — 
ublishers, 2 Broad | IN PREPARATION FOR EARLY ISSUE. 
| Asiatic Cholera and Its Prevention. 


Street, New York. 
SHORTHAND. 
The Report of the Commissioner of Education for | | Aerial Locomotion. 

1893 Says: — i ay Lg: 2 = Fanon dl of in- | Coal dH to C , 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that the | ow n Vv 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN.” | Our =o @ Conserve it. 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and | 
“ Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
the New York Buard of Education. Alphabet re 
5 PITMAN & SONS, 3 E. 14th St., N.Y. | 

KE Lessons (day or evenin ) at Isaac Pitman’s | 

mE School of Shorthand and Typewriting, % | 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free. | 














: 
| Our New Descriptive and Educational Catalogue 


can be had free on application. 








Everything forthe Schools rectan, title b 


READE "STREET, N.Y 





FURNISHED BY 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Publishers, BOSTON. 
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DON'T LET THIS GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY PASS. 





NO HOME OR SCHOOL IS COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 


The People’s 


Cyclop 


edia. 


SIX CENTS A DAY FOR ONE YEAR WILL BUY IT. 


120,000 Copies are in the Homes 
READ THIS PROPOSITION. 


OUR CONTRACT IS VERY SIMPLE. HERE IT IS. CUT IT OU 
BOOKS. 


and Schools of the American People. 


THINK IT OVER CAREFULLY. 


T. FILL IT UP, SEND IT TO US, AND WE WILL SEND THE 


IF THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED, SEND THEM BACK. 


$3. on Delivery of Full Set of Books, and $3. per Month for Balance. 


Remember, you get the complete set of books on the first payment of $3, expressage prepaid. 


This 


magnificent work is issued in four beautifully printed and elegantly. bound volumes of nearly 1000 pages each. 





Please deliver at 


one completé set of The People’s 
bound in for which | hereby 


sum of $ 


whole sum of $ $ paid. 
Signature, 
Prices and Styles of 
Binding. 
English Cloth, red edge, $22 
Library Leather, marble edge 24 


Half Turkey M 
edge 


Business Address, 


Residence, 


orocco, marble 


; Occupation, 





HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


.. a8 follows: $3 on delivery, and $3 per month until the 


No collector calls to bother you for 


, 189 future payments. 


You simply remit $3 by mail to 


Hunt & Eaton, 


150 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY 


|| every month and get a receipt. 


_on or about 


Cyclopedia, | 
agree to pay the 





| They pay all postage. 


| BUY NOW, 
DON’T PROCRASTINATE. 








This compact Cyclopedia is the most useful book in the English language 
as a work of reference for children. The great difficulty with other Cyclo- 
pedias, so far as children are concerned, is that they have long and uninterest- 
ing articles on all their subjects, and if a child be asked to write a composition 
or prepare an article of any kind at school, and he consults any of the old line 
Cyclopedias, he will find the article so long-drawn-out and involved that he 
becomes discouraged. But he can take up The People’s Cyclopedia, and in 
half a column or a whole column, or at most not more than a page, he can learn 
all about any subject that he wishes to write upon. On this account The 
People’s Cyclopedia has a marvelous popularity in homes where there 
are children. 

It is an American Cyclopedia. It isa Scholarly Cyclopedia, edited by 
Living Specialists. It is Brought Down to Date. It 1s the Newest and 
Latest Cyclopedia. It is the Most Handsomely Illustrated, It is the Best 
Mapped. It is the Most Concise and Compact. Concise in its various 
articles, presenting the largest amourt ot information in the fewest possible 
words, Compact in its mechanical arrangement. It is the Cheapest Cyclo- 
pedia. Can you afford to be without such a book in your Home, your 
Office, or your Library ? 


From Dr. A. B. POLAND, 
State Superintendent of Educat on, New Jersey. 

“ After owning and using nearly every Cyclopedia that has been put upon the 
American market I have settled upon THE PEOPLE's as being the most convenient 
and geyerally useful and desirable. I have it at my elbow always, both in the 
office and at home. I find it contains generally the topics I am looking for, and 
about the kind and extent of information needed. I can recommend it most 
a my friends. In our schools more copies are used than of all others 
combined. 


Cut out the above Contract and Mail it direct to 
ADDRESS, 





This Cyclopedia is edited by probably the Finest Staff of Specialists ever 
brought together for such a work. Each of these experts is responsible for the 
department of knowledge wtich stands opposite his name, and each name is a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the work. 

The e: ormous sale of earlier editions, reaching in ten years 120,000 Cop- 
ies, equal to 480,c00 Volumes, shows conclusively that there is a demand tor 
such a work. Tue Prorre'’s differs from all other Cyclopedias in that it is 
Cheaper, Bett-r Mapped, Better Illustrated, Contains More Subjects, 
with Everything Brought Down to Date. 


Before Purchasing any Cyclopedia, send to us for Specimen pages. 


If you want a Cyclopedia at all, you want the latest edition. The rapid 
march of events, the wonderful progress in Science, Discovery, Geography, 
Politics, Biography, Mechanics, and hundreds of other subjects make it 
necessary. Don’t buy old Cyclopedias because they are oftered to you cheaply, 
You don’t want to buy a Cyclopedia as you would buy cord wood. In The 
People’s Cyclopedia you buy a living book, giving you living subjects, and 
from which old worn-out, and played-out theories are carefully eliminated. 





_ W. H. SCOTT, LL.D., 
President Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
“| have purchased THE Prorie’s CycLopepis after a careful investigation, and 
| find it the latest, the most complete, and the most satisfactory reference book 
that has been brought to my attention. It is concise, clear and com prehensive. 


the Publishers, who will ill your order promptly. 


HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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HY can oe MEE! It’s mule sense 


CHOCOLAT | D 
MENIER} be 
said to be the best of all 
the preparations, and also | 
sold at the lowest price, 
quality considered ? 


| MENIER raises the berry on 
own Plantation in Nicaragua. 


Il. MENIER has his own Sugar Re 
fineries. 

Ill. MENIER owns the Steambrs| 
transporting the raw product to his fac-| 
tories in France and * ie 

IV. MENIER owns over 2000 Em-. 
ployees’ Houses, comprising the entire) 
town of Noisiel, near Paris. | 

V. MENIER does his own printing :| 
in fact, everything pertaining to the| 
manufacture of Chocolat-llenier ex- 
cept wood for cases, nails, and foil, is 
produced on his own property. 

Sam 0 free by addressing MENIER, S6 | 
West Broadway, N. Y. City: or by calling’ 
at the Menier Building, opposite Ter- 
minal R. R. Station, World's Farr. | 


Peepnwoeqpepseornesesoetng 
THIEVES 


HATE aS 








his| 





The Columbian 
WINDOW FASTENER 
and Ventilator. 


GROUND FLOOR or any other windows can be 
left open enough for ventil: ition with perfact 
safe ty. 

EASILY APPLIED to either old or new windows 
and requires no mortising of either sash or 
frame. 

Does not prevent easy opening or closing of sash 
from within. 

Cannot be interfered with from the outside ! 


12 sets (for 12 windows) $5.00. 
24 sets (with model) $10.00. 


AGENTS ladies or gentlemen should send stamp for 


particulars. 

REMIT, for sample dozen or more, aeeeeee 
by check, registered letter or TIMI D 
money order, addressing. 

a7 * FOLKS 

Syndicate Specialty Co. SECURE 

15-17 Eliot St., or P. O. Box, 3057, 

Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. with it! 


aese 





‘It is better to be right than to be - 


to pay fifty dollars for a watch when you can get 
as good for ten dollars or less. 


left. 


It looks the same, 
Wears the same, 

Acts the same 

As a fifty-dollar watch. 
You’ll never be LEFT 


WITH THE 


Quick- Winding 


Waterbury. 


It is modern. 
It is handsome. 
It is accurate. 


All jewelers sell it. $4 to $15. 


If any jeweler does not keep the Waterbury 
watches, write us. 


WATERBURY WATCH CO., 


Waterbury, Conn. 














We are Headquarters for Sloyd Tools, Models, Supplies 
and Manual Training Outfits. 

A chart for the 4th grade (scholars 8 to 10), 21x26 inches, 
giving working drawings of 12 models, Whittling in the 
School Room and Simple Exercises in Mechanical Drawing 


sent, by mail, for 25 cents. 





x * 











Our benches are thoroughly and strongly made from hard 
wood, well seasoned, and are guaranteed to give perfect satis- 


faction. Special prices in large lots. 
Our complete catalogue mailed on application. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 


15 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














